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LONDON.—Iis Docks. {we shall take them in the order in. 


which they came into existence. 

™ Tt may appear strange to many that The Commerctat Docks will re- 
the immense provision in the form of { ceive our first notice. This dock is 
docks, now occupying a considerable } situated at Rotherhithe, on the southern, 
portion of the eastern side of the me-’ bank of the Thames, and js the first 
tropolis, is almost entirely the product ) commercial wet-dock constructed in: 
of the present century. Before the ) the Port of London. It was originally 
passing of the first parliamentary bill; designed for the accommodation of 
for the West India Docks, in 1799, ) the Greenland fishery; and at that. 
great difficul y was felt for want of ; time known as the Greenland Dock. 
suitable accommodation in landing the } The fishery was given up in 180, 
cargoes of large vessels. The pilfer- ( when these docks were appropriated 
ing system occasioned great loss of | to vessels engaged in the European 
property, by which, irideed, it has been ) timber and corn trades, and furnished: 
estimated, that previous to the exis-{ with large granaries. They occupy 
tence of the river police, and the erec- ) about 49 aeres, of which four-fifths: 
tion of docks, no Jess than one-tenth of ? are water, and are capable of accom- 
the cargo of every vessel brought to ( modating 340 ships, and of ware-hous- 
London was stolen. The complaints § ing 60,000 tons of merchandise. In. 
of mercha ts, though frequently made, ¢ 1849, of the 833 timber-laden ships, 
were comyaratively without effect 5 with an aggregate tcnnage of 279,194 
until the year 1793, when their repre-{ tons, discharging their cargoes, it is 
sentations attracting more attention, } estimated that these docks accommo- 
the subject was taken into serious con- dated one-half of the whole number. 
sideration by Parliament. Plans were ( Adjoining these are the Hast Country 
now submitted toa Parliamentary Com- ) Docks to the north, covering an area 
mittee; and at length difficulties aris- ( of 6 1-2 acres, with warehouse room 
ingfrom the number of plans presented, § for 3,700 tons; and the Surrey Dock, 
and the collision of various class in- ) capable of accommodating 300 vessels 

terests being overcome, there arose, } with warehouses (chiefly granaries 

from the variety cf projects announced, ) which will contain nearly 4,000 ton 

the present admirable arrangement. ( of goods. 

We shall now turn to a consideration } The next in order of construction is 
of the princinal docks; and that we { the Wesr Inpia Docks. These ex- 
may perceive the gradually advancing } tend from Blackwall to Limehousa 
stae of ace ommodation tor shipping, . across the Isle of Dogs. A glance at 
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the map of London will shew how ad- 
mirably these are placed, having en- 
tracces both from Limehouse Reach 
and Blackwall Reach. The act of 
Parliament for their formation was 
passed in 1799; and in 1802 they were 
opened. They consist of two docks. 
The northern or import docks is 870 
yards in length, by 166 in width; 
and the export dock of the same 
length, by 135 yards in width. The 
1,183 yards long, 
with locks at each end, capable of ad- 
mitting ships of 1,200 tons burden. 
These docks will admit 650 vessels, 
from 250 to 500 tons; the warehouses 
are on an extensive scale, and capable 
of containing 180,000 tons of mer- 
chandise ; and the entire area occupied 


‘by docks and warehouses, consists of 


more than 295 acres, mostly enclosed 
by avery high wall, 5 feet in thick- 
ness. ‘To assist in forming an idea of 
the extent of the import dock it may be 
observed, that when originally opened, 
although water was admitted into it at 
an average rate of 800 gallons per 
second, yet the space to the depth of 
24 feet occupied 10 hours filling. In 
the warehouses and sheds there have 
been deposited at one time, colonial 
produce to the amount of £20,000,000 
sterling, comprisisg 148,563 casks of 
sugar, 70,875 barrels and 433,648 bags 
of coffee, 35,158 pipes of rum and Ma- 
deira wine, 14,021 logs of Mahogany, 
and 21,250 tons of logwood, besides 
other articles of merchandize. It has 
been computed that in the year 1848 
more than 3,000 vessels entered the 
several docks. The arrivals depend- 
jing much on the state of the wind and 
other circumstances, are very fluctuat- 
ing, so that at one time there may not 
be more than 30, and at another more 
than 200, vessels within. 

Let us next turn to the Lonpoy 
Docks. ‘These are situated at Wap- 
ping, separated from St. Katharine’s by 
Nightingale Lane; and being much 
nearer the centre of commerce than 
the West India, are the scene of a 
more extensive traffic. The bill for 
their erection was passed in 1800, and 
the larger dock opened in, 1805, the 
entire cost being about four millions 
sterling, and the whole area of ground 
occupied by the company about 100 
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acres. One splendid dock of 20 acres, 
with one to the east, called the East 
London Dock, of 7 acres, and a small 
dock of 1 acre between the two, ap- 
propriated to ships laden with tobacco, 
form the water area, exclusive of three 
basins connecting them with the river. 
These docks will accommodate 500 
vessels. The number entering weekly 
varies from 30 to 140. The ware- 
houses, though not so lofty as St. 
Katharine’s, have an imposing effect; 
they are capable of accommodating 
232,000 tons of goods, of which there 
are frequently as many as 170,000 
tons in them at atime. The tobacco 
warehouses alone cover about 5 acres 
of ground, and are rented by Govern- 
ment for about £14,000 per annum. 
24,000 hogsheads of tobacco are here 
received ; and in passing through the 
alleys and passages, each several hun- 
dred feet in length, the visitor may be- 
hold the long compact ranges of hogs- 
heads, generally two in height. Here 
the tobacco is deposited: until the 
owners are ready to pay the duty on 
it; and if accident has damaged the 
contents of a hogshead, they will rather 
burn the tobacco than pay the duty. 
A door, with the inscription, “'To the 
Kiln,” directs to the spot were damaged 
tobacco is burnt. Leaving these ware- 
houses, and entering the wine vaults, 
the visitor is bewildered by the extent 
of long arched avenues—with the im- 
mense quantity and value of the pro- 
perty they contain. One vault covers 
an area of 7 acres, lighted throughout 
with lamps. They will contain 60,000 
pipes of wine. Noone can enter these 
docks without being the subject of in- 
describable emotions. The forest of 
masts thickening in the distance, flags 
of many colors waving in the breeze, 
high chimneys pouring forth volumes 
of dense smoke, sheds with monster 
wheels, the quays alive with workmen, 
and sailors of different climes, produce 
amost peculiar effect. Here the air. 
is pungent with tobacco—and there 
you are overcome with fumes of rum. 
Discordant sounds are constantly as- 
sailing your ears, such as_ the singing 
of sailor-songs, the rattling chains of 
large cranes, splashing of ropes in the 
water, the captain shouting his orders, 
the cooper hammering at the casks, 
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and the hollow sounds of empty bar- 
rels rolled along the quays. From 
ene to three thousand hands, according 
to the extent of business, are employed 
in working this establishment. ‘These 
are classed as permanent or casual 
labourers—the permanent, including 
among others, carpenters, smiths, 
coopers, and other mechanics, average 
from four to five hundred, while the 
number of casual depends upon the 
amount of work to be done. The 
scenes presented at the opening of the 
docks in the morning, as to the employ- 
ment of casual labourers, are of the 
most extraordinary character, showing 
the struggle which exists to obtain un- 
certain daily bread.. An eye-witness 
has given a graphic and truthful sketch 
of it. Wending his way to the docks 
at an early hour, he sees congregated 
within the principal entrances masses 
of men, of all grades and kinds, dress- 
ed in almost every variety of clothing. 
The crowds now pass through the 
gates, and rush to particular spots, 
where the calling foremen make their 
appearance. Here begins the scene 
of scuffing, scrambling, and stretching 
forth of hands high in the air, to catch 
the eye of him whose voice may give 
them work. More shouting. Some 
erying aloud his surname—others his 
Christian name—whilst others are call- 
ing out their own name, to remind him 
that they are here. Now the appeal is 
made in Irish blarney—now in broken 
English, The sight is saddening, to 
see thousands of men struggling for 
enly one days hire; and that struggle 
being the fiercer from the fact that 
hundreds out of the number present 
must be left to idle out the day in 
want. For weeks many have gone 
there and passed throngh the same 
struggle, the same entreaties, and after 
all have gone away without the work 
‘for which all has been endured. 

We have now to look at the East 
India Docks, as following the preced- 
ing in order of erection. These were 
opencd on August 4th, 1806. They 
are situated at Blackwali, occupying 
a little nook of land, formed by the 
Thames and the lower course of the 
Lea, and are the most eastward of the 
series on this side of the river. Ori- 
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ginally erected for the reception of 
ships belonging to the East India 
Company, they were under the man- 
agement of a certain number of East 
India directors; but since the opening 
of the India and China trade, a few 
years since, these docks, having lost 
much of their exclusive privileges, 
were purchased by the West India 
Dock Company, and are now amal- 
gamated into one great commercial 
undertaking. There are two docks, 
the one for loading ships, and the 
other for unloading, with a basin con- 
necting them with the river. The 
import dock has an area of 19 acres, 
the export of 10 acres, and the basin 
3 acres; and, being. constructed for 
vessels of the largest size, have abouts 
30 feet of water indepth. The two 
docks lie north and south of each 
other, and can accommodate respec- 
tively 84 and 40 ships of 800 tons 
burden. A certain wharf is here 
constructed of 750 feet in length. 
The stranger, on entering these docks, 
finds much less stir than would 
be expected, the warehouses much 
smaller than those in the others, and 
not capable of containing more than 
15,000 tons, the East India merchan- 
dize being chiefly warehoused in the 
city. In the basin and export docks 
you see numerous steamers under- 
going repair; and in the import, mer- 
chantmen of the finest class are drawn 
up receiving the cargoes of merchan- 
dize destined to supply the nations of 
the east. 

The Regent’s Canal Dock, the City 
or Isle of Dogs Canal, the East Coun- 
try Dock, and the Surrey Canal Dock 
(mentioned before) rapidly followed 
their more important neighbors; at 
which time the Greenland was al- 
tered and enlarged into the Commer- 
cial Dock. Several years passed 
away before the last great enterprise 
in connection with dock-building was 
attempted and completed. This was 
the St. Katharine Docks, for which 
the act was obtained in 1824, and the 
docks opened in 1828. These occupy 
nearly the whole space between the 
Tower and the London Docks, and 
are the most westward of those be- 
longing to the Port of London. Pre- 
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vious to their construction, the district 
consisted of mean and wretched alleys, 
and courts; and nearly a thousand 
houses, with St. Katharine’s Church 
and Hospital, had to be taken down, 
involving (with the whole of the 
works) a cost of about £2,000,000 
sterling. A space of 24 acres is oc- 
cupied by the establishment, of whieh 
11 acres are water, the remainder 
consisting of quays and warehouses. 
In passing the lock-gates, from the 
river, access is obtained to a six-sided 
basin, from which two channels lead 
to two docks, eastern and western; 
these can receive 120 large ships, ex- 
clusive of barges and other craft, 
whilst the quays present a frontage of 
A,600 feet, nearly three times the ex- 
tent of the legal quays in 1796. Here 
are warehouses, vaults, and covered 
ways, in which can be deposited 
110,000 tons of goods. The ware- 
houses themselves are immense and 
spacious, being five or six stories 
high, supported on cast-iron pillars, 
and with ground floors, presenting 
openings towards the basin 18 feet 
high. By mechanical contrivances 
cargoes can be raised from the hold 
of the ship, and without being depos- 
ited on the quay, transferred at once 
to the warehouse. The consequence 
- of the last-mentioned arrangement is, 
that, whereas at the beginning of the 
the century a ship of 500 tons would 
require two or three weeks to be de- 
livered of her cargo, the whole ean 
now be discharged in two or three 
days. One monster crane in these 
docks will raise from 30 to 40 tons, 
and is worked by 10 or 12 men. Be- 
low the warehouses are large vaults 
for wine and spirits ; and in visiting 
these subterranean alleys you are pro- 
vided with lights, which, throwing 
their dim lustre around, serves to re- 
mind one of the solemn gloom of the 
crypts in some old ecclesiastical edi- 
fice. ‘These docks have been known 
to accommodate, in one year, about 
1,000 vessels and 10,000 lighters. 
With this we close our rapid 
sketch of the London Docks. Those 
which have passed under review are 
capable of accommodating about 
600,000 tons of merchandize, and 
about 2,000 vessels, exclusive of 
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It is difficult 
to ascertain the total number of labor- 
ers in all these docks. They have 
been estimated to exceed 20,000; but 
so much depends on the arrival of 
shipping, that three times the number 
may be employed in one week com- 
pared with the preceding or following- 
—London Sailor's Mag. 
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Extract from the Annual Report 
of the Concord, N. H. Ladies’ 
Seamen's Friend Society. 

* * * * = 


Through the mariner’s agency we 
have become familiar with the numer- 
ous islands which dot the vast Pacific 
—we have Visited remote continents, 
and become acquainted with the vari- 
ous branches of the great human 
family—we have learned their man- 
ners and customs, even their house- 
hold words, and felt more strongly 
our obligations to them. 

We have, through the same agency, 
been enabled to convey to those por- 
tions of the earth, darkened by sim 
and ignorance, a knowledge of the 
“ price put into our hands to gain wis- 
dom,” and thus, in some de.ree obey 
our Saviour’s last eommand, “ Go ye 
into all the world, and” preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” 

We should feel an interest in the 
sailor, because he is an efficient agent 
in producing meral good or ill. He 
goes from our shores as the represen- 
tative of a Christian people. He visits 
every clime scattering light and truth 
in his path, or sowing with a liberal 
hand the seeds of death. The vile he 
makes still viler, and drags down to 
still deeper degradation the depraved 
and ignorant. 

A missionary in a heathen city 
sought to turn the attention of a 
heathen idolater to the truths of Chris- 
tianity. He listened for a moment, 
and then pointed significantly at an 
inebriated sailor, who was reeling 
through the street, and most profanely 
invoking the Christian’s God. “Is 
that what your re'igion makes of a 
man? Mine makes nothing worse ;” 
and with a gesture of contempt he 
turned away. 

But, let all the noble and generous 
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qualities of the sailor be sanctified by 
divine grace, and the cause of truth 
has gained an efficient auxiliary. The 
sailor seldom wears a cloak: he is 
what he appears to be, and will do 
with his might what his hands find to 
do, whoever may be his master. How 
important, then, that every effort be 
put forth to rescue him from the mer- 
ciless despotism of sin, and enlist him 
in the service of the Great Captain of 
salvation. 

Again, we should feel an interest in 
the sailor, because he is the child of 
our common father, our brother, ex- 
posed to trial and temptations, of 
which we can have but faint concep- 
tion, to hardships and privations not 
dreamed of upon the land; because 
for him, as for us, Christ has shed his 
precious blood, that he may be re- 
deemed from all sin; and from the 
abundance of the sea shall be gathered 
many gems for the Savior’s crown, 
because the sailor must stand with us 
at the bar of judgment, and hear the 
“Come ye,” or “ Depart thou.” Oh! 
let not the tempest tossed mariner 
rise against us in the Great Day, to 
condemn us for any lack of interest 
in his cause, or effort for his salvation. 

S. C. Frenen, Sev., pro tem. 

May 26, 52. 


oe 
For the Sailor’s Magazine. 
Letters from Polynesia. 
No. I. 
Honolulu, March 31, 1852. 


Kimits of Polynesia—Great Vol- 
canic Eruption in Hawaii—Tes- 
timony of an Eye-Witness—Ja- 
pan, &c. 

According to Webster, the term 
Polynesia is thus defined: “A term 
in geozraphy used to designate nume- 
rous groups of isles in the Pacific 
Ocean, especially near the Tropics; 
as the Pelew Isles, the Ladrones, the 
Carolinas, the Sandwich Isles, the 
Marquesas, the Society Isles, and the 
Friendly Isles.” 

It may seem rather presumptuous 
for me to attempt furnishing, for the 
columns of the Magazine, a series of 
letters respecting Polynesian affairs, 
still, { shall venture upon the undertak- 
ing. Ido not promise you, Mr. Edi- 
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tor, that I shall punctually furnish an 
epistle for each monthly number of 
your periodical ; but I shall endeavor 
to write as I have leisure, and topics 
of interest are suggested to my mind. 
In adopting the title “ Polynesian,” I 
have intentionally given my pen a 
wide range. The limits of Polynesia 
are not circumscribed and narrowed 
down to a few degrees of longitude 
and latitude, east and west, north and 
south. A passage from one group of 
islands to another, is not made ina 
day. Honolulu is, for example, 
twenty days’ s-il from Tahiti, and two, 
three, four and five weeks from other 
central points in Polynesia. 

Should it happen (as it doubtless 
frequently will) that no topics of in- 
terest are suggested in reference to 
the Sandwich Islands, then I can 
eruise abroad and observe passing 
events at other groups. Although we 
have no submarine telegraph to facili- 
tate communication between the re- 
spective groups, still, swift sailing 
vessels are continually passing and 
repassing. In this way we are kept 
tolerably well informed in regard to 
the current news in all parts of Poly- 
nesia. Honolulu is the most concen- 
trating and radiating point of all sea- 
ports in this vast ocean. 

At present, no topic solicits more 
remarks than the recent volcanic 
eruptions on the Island of Hawaii A 
few weeks since, an eruption took 
place a few miles from the great 
crater of Kelauea. It remained _in- 
tensely active for several days. The 
stream of lava took a direction lead- 
ing towards Hilo, on the eastern side 
of the islands. At one period there 
were serious fears that the beautiful 
town of Hilo woud be destroyed, and 
the harbor filled up; but the stream 
ceased. to flow about fifteen miles 
from ‘the sea. Scores of eye-witnesses 
at Hilo bear their united testimony in 
regard to the awful sublimity and 
terrific grandeur of the scene, Night 
was turned into day. Jets, or columns 
of fire, were sent up from five to 
seven hundred feet. Night and day 
the fiery fountain continued to play, 
accompanied by a roaring and thun- 
dering sound, equalling the Falls of 
Niagara, or the roar of the ocean. 
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Several parties have visited the scene 
of action. Iwill quote the remarks of 
an eye-witness, who ventured within 
less than fifty rods of the crater. On 
the 3d of March Mr. Fuller, lately 
teacher of the Royal School in Hono- 
lulu, writes’as follows :— 

“ We came to a deep ravine, formed 
by the melting of the old lava, as the 
new stream flowed down the moun- 
tain, on the cooling of which the crust 
had fallen in. This we could not 
cross, the heat was still so intense ; 
so we sat upon the high brink of the 
chasm, from which we had a good 
view of the crater, and the. fountains 
and streams beyond us, at the distance 
of thirty or forty rods. The jets of 
lava were constant and terrific, in 
height and breadth. The highest 
could not have been less than from 
500 to 700 feet, and the breadth of 
the column at the base from 200 to 
400 feet. A part of this glowing 
mass was constantly falling over the 
sides with a thundering sound, and 
flowing down into the stream below, 
while the roaring of the boiling mass 
within the crater was such as to try 
the strength of the strongest spirit, 
even when supported by sentiments 
of awe and reverence for the great 
wisdom and power which directs and 
governs all shine We now crossed 
back, but higher up the stream, and 
came to a hollow cone, a sort of chim- 
ney, which a few days before had 
thrown out jets of lava. We descend- 
ed into it for some curious specimens. 
It was still hot, and almost suffocating 
with steam and sulphurous vapor. We 
soon came out, and sat down to rest 
ourselves, and look about. [had my 
pencil in hand to write down some- 
thing of interest, which just then 
presented itself, when suddenly one of 
the whirlwinds, so frequent around 
the crater, and along the flowing 
stream, caught my pencil from m 
hand, upset Bro. Kinney, and pelted 
us with ashes and pumfce, causing a 
very unpleasant excitement for a 
minute or two. We then retired a 
little distance from the stream, and 
sheltered ourselves behind a clump of 
bushes, and when the whirlwinds ap- 
proached we crouched near the ground 
and let them pass over. I was not 
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satisfied with my view of the crater, 


and proposed to ascend a little emin- 
ence. We did so, protecting ourselves 
from the heat behind some rocks, on 
the top of the hill. We had scarcely 
gained this position, and raised our 
eyes towards the terrific fire above us, 
when another whirlwind, bearing a 
cloud of scoria and pumice, sent ns 
stumbling over the rocks, and filling 
our eyes with cinder and smoke. We 
were more glad to retreat to our en- 
Here we spent the re- 
mainder of the day, and much of the 
night, in watching the action of the 
crater, and’ the progress of the fiery 
torrent down the mountain side. If 
there is any sight in the world at once 
terrific and sublime, is it not that of a 
voleanic eruption at night? But FE 
must leave the scene and the subject.” 

Since the date when the above ex- 
tract was written, the violent action of 
the volcano has ceased; but whether 
its fires are to sleep a few days, years, 
or ages, is known only to Him wha 
first kindled them, and confines thens 
beneath the crust of the eartb. 

This is a season of the year wl c 
numerous whale ships are cruisin 


‘about our shores. An unusual large 


number this spring have visited Hilo. 
I hear from several sources that the 
Rev. Mr. Coan is rendering himself 
useful among the seamen belonging 
to whale ships. At the last accounts 
the U. S. S. St. Marys, was also at 
Hilo, on her passage to Japan, convey- 
ing thence a number of Japanese sea- 
men, who were brought to San Fran- 
clsco some months since, on board the 
American birk Auckland. They were 
taken from a wreck at sea. The visit 
of the St. Marys will, dcubtless, form 
one of those instrumental causes that 
will eventually break up the exclu- 
sive and non-intercourse system of the 
Japanese empire. The time must soon 
arrive when Japan will be opened. 

Intelligence reached the island this 
morning of the terrible destruction of 
Hong Kong by fire. 

Yours truly, 
De 


P, S.—In glancing over this brief ac- 
count of the great eruption in Hawaii, 
I am reminded of a fact stated to me 
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a few ao since by Capt. Skinner, 


tending the building of a superior and 


commanding the American'whale-ship $ fast sailing Steam Ship, he took com- 


{saac Hicks. When his vessel was 
35 miles from jand, and not less than 
60 from the crater, then active, the deck 
of the vessel was covered with ashes, 
cinder, and pieces of lava. Several 
times he ordered the deck swept on 
that account. What renders the phe- 
womenon ihe more remarkable, the 
vessel at the time was to the wind- 
ward of the island. 
or 
Hixtract from an Address de- 
livered at the funeral of Capt. 
Cc. C. Berry, at St. Ann's 
Church. 7 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. June 24, 1852. 
by the Rector, the Rev. B. C. Cutier. 


My Curistian Fetenps: 


We have assembled to commit to 
the tomb the mortal remains of Capt. 
Charles Chapman Berry, Jate Com- 
mander of the Steamship United 
States, aged forty years, anda more 
excellent man personally and profes- 
sionally all things considered, the 
grave has rarely received among its 
trophies. 

He was born in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
April 28th, 1812, and was baptised in 
St. Anns, Church by the Rev. Dr. H. 
J. Feitus, June 23, in the same year 

The father of Capt. Berry was con- 
mected with the United States Navy, 
and died in the year 1819; conse- 
quently our friend was but seven years 
of age, when he was deprived of pa- 
ternal control. But he still had in his 
remaining parent and in the Christian 
privileges, which she sought for her 
children, one ark in which he rode out 
safely the flood of licenteousness and 
folly, in which so many young persons 
are drowned 

He embarked in his professional per- 
suits at the age of fifteen years; and 
from his first voyage as a boy to the 
last, which he made as Commander of 
a sailing ship, he remained in the em- 
ployment of the same Merchantile 
house, that of William Nelson, Esq., 
85 South street, New York, for a 
period of twenty-four years. 

At the conclusion of the last year he 
was induced to engage in Ocean 
Steam Navigation, and after superin- 
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mand of it and received I believe from 
his owners, his passengers, and from 
the public in general, unequivocal 
marks of approbation. 

Before taking command of this ves- 
sel, however, he was attacked with a 
painful Chronic disease, which con- 
fined him long to his bed, and on his 
recovery made him reluctant to as- 
sume the command of this favourite 
vessel. He did so, however, and made 
three voyages to Chagres in this ves- 
sel, which was not surpassed if equal- - 
led by any other in speed. 

He was advertised to sail again on 
the 2d of July, but was attacked once 
more, and most violently with his old 
complaint, that of Calculus, on Friday 
the ist of June, and after severe suf- 
fering expired on the following Mon-_ 
day night at half-past eleven o’clock.. 
T saw him in the street this day week, 
well and in fine spirits. The news of 
his dangerous illness reached me at 
10 o’clock on Monday night, and I 
immediately went to visit him. On 
my arrival I found that the disease 
had affected his brain, and soon after 
I came in, he was totally unconscious 
of his condition and of surrounding 
objects. He remained thus insensible 
{o the grief which he himself caused, 
and such grief few dying men have 
aver caused, until he breathed his last: 
at half-past 11 o'clock. 

It would have been an unspeakable 
satisfaction to his family, if he could 
have delivered to them his parting bles- 
sing, and have added his dying testi- 
mony to the truth and faithfniness of 
God his Saviour. But to me who have 
known him for nineteen year, it would 
not have added one cubit to his stature. 
He gave the best evidence a mortal 
could give of his change from death 
unto life. He acknowledged his 
Saviour before men and that Saviour has 
I trust, acknowledged him before his 
Father in Heaven. 

Capt. Berry was religiously brought 
ap, and after mature deliberation at 
the age of thirty came forward and 
partook of the Lord’s Supper in St. 
Ann’s Church on Wednesday, May 
15th, 1842. From that time to his 
death he adorned his profession and 
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awakened in his brother Christians 

eat admiration of his piety and char- 
ity. I have had the happiness of see- 
‘ing him and his brother, also a master 
mariner, and their two wives and their 
excellent parent, sitting down together 
at the table of the Lord in this house. 
May they all be found sitting at last 
at the “Marriage Supper of the 
Lamb.” 

At the beginning of this address I 
said that all things considered, the 
grave had rarely received a greater 
trophy. By which I mean that men 
must be judged by their circumstances, 

The same religious principles in the 
dosom of a retired man, or of a minis- 
ter of the Gospel and in the bosom of 
aseaman and of a master of a ship, 
may be expected to produce results dif- 
ferent at least in degree. The same 
amount of grace may be imparted to 
both in the beginning; but there is no 
comparison between the advantages of 
cultivation ; the minister has uncom. 
parably the greater. When then the 
mariner under far less favouring’ cir- 
‘cumstances, retains his Christian in- 
tegrity, nay more evidently grows in 
grace, he is worthy of far more praise 
than his more favoured compere in re- 
Jigion. When under all the disadvan- 
tages of a maritime life, the christian 
still glows in zeal; when continually 
exposed to the influence of worldliness 
and licenciousness, he maintains a 
conscience void of offence towards God 
and man; when greatly tempted to 
impatience, irritibility and tyranny, he 
is proverbially mild and kind, though 
firm and steady in his government, he 
manifests, it must be admitted, the ex- 
istence of a new nature and a celestial 
spirit, and has far more richly earned 
the myrtle and the olive, than the 
severest anchorite, or the holiest divine. 
Had I the bestowing of the myrtle or 
the olive F should not hesitate a mo- 
ment to lay it on the lid of that coffin, 
or bind it round that cold, that manly 
brow. With reference to my friends 
piety I cannot go into particulars. I 
should weary you if I did. What I 
4now of the good deeds of this righte- 
ous man, it would take much time to 
tell. Two circumstances now occur 
to me, and [ will not withhold them. 

When the wife of the 2d mate of 


his ship was dying, she begged Mrs. 
Berry to take her new born infant, and 
she did, and for twelve years that 
child has been nurtured and nursed 
with untold care. Hearing once of 
the poverty of a brother captain in a 
distant city he begged me to convey 
to him two gold eagles. They flew 
not only to the place designed on 
earth, but up to the courts of heaven, 
and their owner is now “receiving his 
own with usury.” 

Suffice it to say that my friend 
adorned every relation of life. He 
was a devoted son, a faithful and most 
affectionate husband, a nobleand gener- 
ous brother, and a zealous and active 
member of the church. 

How he fulfilled the relation of mas- 
ter to the mon who were from time 
to time under his command, you his 
brother mariners are better judges 
than I am. 

What was his skill as a mariner, 
what his enterprise in business, what 
his courtesy in common intercourse, 
what his humanity to vessels in dis- 
tress or to his sea-faring brethrem 
when destitute, time or you must un- 
fold, or the day of judgement must 
reveal. But so far as I know, “he 
was a man, take him for all im all, we 
shall not (soon) look upon his: like 
again.” It would take 25 years of 
unceasing and unwearying well-doing, 
at Teast to make an equal. 

Now my friends what I have said 
rigid justice demanded, our friend de- 
served it all and much more, and he 
deserved to have it said in this church, 
for he never left it for his stormy 
home, the deep, without asking our 
prayers; and when he regained this: 
blessed abode he offered wp his thanks— 
giving to God. I shalf miss, most 
sadly miss his manly voice when the 
Amen is sounded im this house of 
God. Omay his mantle fall on the 
shoulders. of one near akin to him, and 
who has already begun to follow his 
steps, and may all his brother mariners 
hear his voice speaking out of that 
narrow house, and saying, “ Be ye also 
ready, for in a day and an hour whem 
ye think not the Son of man cometh. 

There was one part of Capt Berry’s 
character which must not be past over 
in silence. He was truly liberal im 
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his religious views. He was one of 
that class of persons, whose bigotry 
was nipped in the bud, as was St. 
Peter’s, by a voice from Heaven, say- 
ing, “* What God hath cleansed that 
call not thou common .” 


The man who appeared to be ap- 
proved of God, was Christian enough 
for him; and such is good enough for 
us, be he landman or seaman, Jew 
or Greek, gentle or simple, our motto 
is, 


“ Grace be with them that love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” 


My brethren, the Lord doth nothing 
in vain. “Right dear in the sight of 
the Lord is the death of his Saints.” 
The good their death must do, is to be 
an offset for the loss which it will oc- 
casion, 


It is onlya rapid way of doing good. 
We exhort you then who knew and 
respected the departed to follow his 
example. “ Depart from evil and do 
good, seek peace and persue it. The 
eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous 
and his ears are open unto their cry,’ 
Ps; 34: 14, 15. 


Had Captain Berry been a wicked 
man, he would soon be forgotten; but 
the righteous shall be had in everlast- 
ing remembrance. Though dead, he 
yet speaketh. Imitate his piety and 
consistency, his paternal conduct to 
his men, his consecration of his ship 
as a house of God on the Sabbath, and 
his charity to all men. Surely he is 
not alone in having had a pions mother ; 

ou have had one perhaps my hearer. 

emember then one who early ha 
the rule over you; whose faith follow, 
considering the end of her conversa- 
tion; Jesus Christ yesterday and to 
ddy and forever. Life is short and 
short as it is, it it uncertain. 


Time and tide wait for no man. 
When the appointed time comes to 
die, crowns nor sceptres, fervent 
prayers, nor costly vows, bittered tears 
and bursting hearts cannot bribe it 
to delay. Now is the accepted time; 
now is the day of Salvation. The 
wind is fair, the port is open, the pilot 
is close at hand; enter O enter before 
it be too late. I think I hear even 
now the voice of our friend singing, 
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“ Now safely moored, my perils oer 
Tl sing first in night’s diadem 

For ever and for ever more 

The Star the Star of Bethlehem.” 


e+ 


Boston Seamen's Friend Society 


Wepnespay Fornnoon, May 29th, | 


This Society held its Anniversary 
in the Lowell Institute, on Wednes- 
day, May 26th, at 11 o’clock, a. m. 
Mr. Hardy, President, was in the 
chair; and prayer was offered by Rev. 
Mr. Richards of Boston, Abstract of 
the Annual Report was read by Rev. 
Mr. Bourne, Seamen’s Chaplain in 
this city. 

Rev. Mr. Clarke, of East Boston, 
was then introduced, and addressed 
the meeting. He remarked that it 
was one evidence of the Divine origin 
of Christianity, thut it met every want 
of the human race. Hence we can 

$ bring it to bear with power upon every 
evil; and herein is the promise of its 
ultimate and perfect triumph. But 
there are some reasons why seamen, 
especially, should be brought under 
its power, and should enjoy its bene- 
fits. 

Ist. They constitute the vitat 
power of the commercial nations of 
the earth. Commerce is almost 
synonymous with prosperity. When 
the Phoenicians and the Israelites 
were the most prosperous, was pre- 
cisely when they extended their com- 
merce farthest among other nations, 
Thus it is with England now. Al- 
though there are but fifty thousand 
square miles of territory in England 
prope , yet its authority extends over 
six millions square miles, and over 
one hundred and sixty millions of 
people. This is done by its com- 
merce. Commercial prosperity, there- 
fore, owes much to the sailor. 

2d. The privations of seamen 
make them deserving of our regard. 
Unless we give them Christianity, 
whence will they receive it? We 
know not how much we are all in- 
debted to the silent restraints that are 
upon us constan'ly in a Christian 
community; but the sailor knows no 
restraint. He needs the Gospel. 
There is usually no time for repent- 
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ance when the sailor dies. An hour 
may change his whole prospects. He 
must repent while in health, if at all. 
There is no safety for him but in 
being always ready. 

3d. Seamen go everywhere as the 
representalives of the power of the 
Gospel on character. They go as 
missionaries. They often entirely 
neutralize the efforts of the Christian 
missionary. The Mohammedan sailor 
says of his fellow who has been made 
silly by drink, “ Why, he acts like a 
Christian!” This reproach should be 
removed. While there is occasion to 
rejoice that much has been done for 
the sailor, there remains much more 
to be done. Homes and Bethels, like 
light-houses, are needed in every port 
the world over, Let the time soon 
come when “holiness to the Lord” 
shall be written on every ship; when 
every flag shall be a banner of the 
Cross, and every captain a high priest. 
Then shall ships be indeed temples to 
God. 

Rev. Mr. Spaulding from New 
York, and Secretary of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society, remarked 
that the Parent Society had enlarged 
its operations during the past year. 
It has sent a chaplain to Rio, that he 
might minister to our seamen in that 
port, many of whom are suffering 
from the yellow fever. It has sta- 
tioned another at Panama, the gateway 
of the nations, to remind the numer- 
ous passers by, as well as the dwel- 
lers there, of a merchandise better 
than that of gold and silver. (This 
chaplain is the only Protestant minis- 
ter in a city of some ten thousand in- 
habitants.) It has sent another to 
San Francisco, and is preparing to 
send one to St. Helena, and one to the 
Sandwich Islands. Mr. Spaulding 
also stated that the crew of the Helen 
Augusta, of Newport, R. I, had en- 
joyed a precious revival during the 
past year, Fifteen of their number, 
including two officers, have been con- 
verted. 

While the audience were waiting 
for the next regular speaker, Dr. Kd- 
ward Beecher being called upon, re- 
marked that the population of the 
globe was divided, and must always be 
divided into two classes, viz. the trans- 
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porting class and the permanent 
class. The latter would grow up 
and live amid all the privileges of 
established society and home; while 
the occupation of the other class calls 
them away from all the privileges and 
influences most favorable to the form- 
ation of good character. They must 
forever do without these blessed influ- 
ences, unless the other-class apply 
them to their case. As to our inland 
sailors, we can legislate somewhat in 
their behalf. We can arrest the cur- 
rents of commerce on the Sabbath, 
and thus give them a day of rest. But 
we cannot do even this small favor 
for our foreign seamen. But we can 
take hold of them on each end of 
the voyage. In every harbor i1 the 
Christian world, society ought to feel 
bound to meet the sailor with Chris- 
tian kindness. If there is wealth to 
do it, then I lay claim on it for this 
purpose. If commerce requires their 
privations while on the voyage, then 
conmerce should of its profits provide 
liberally for all their wants while on 
shore. We must have this class. 
The globe is a corpse without them. 
But this circulation of the globe must 
be sanctified. The organization of 
the globe cannot be completed till this 
work is done. 

Dr. Collins, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Washington, next ad- 
dressed the meeting. He said he was 
astonished at many things he had seen 
in New England, but in nothing more 
than in seeing how provision is here“ 
made for every class of people and 
every kind of want. It has een 
sometimes said we are inferior to the 
Egyptians, the Grecians, and others. 
But it is not so. This is the bright- 
est age of the world. ‘Then attention 
was paid to the few, now to the many. 
A spire or a shingle on the roof of any 
hospital speaks more and better things 
for the civilization of this day, than 
all the pyramids and ancient monu- 
ments together. Though no sailor 
myself, ] am a friend of the sailor, 
and as such I come here to bid you 
God-speed in the work of bringing 
him to Christ. And I love the sailor. 
I love the man whose heart is all out 
of doors—outside of him and in him 
too, and who himself loves all man- 
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kind, Such a man is the whole- 
hearted sailor. 
as the ocean, and as free as the light 
of heaven. What the mountain scen- 
ery of the Alps has done for the 
dwellers in the vales of Switzerland 
and Piedmont, the ocean seems to 
have done for the sailor; and hence I 
love him. 

I have reason to feel for the sailor. 
I have a boy who is a sailor. At the 
age of sixteen he had set his heart 
upon the sea. Go he would. “ Then,” 
said I, “go you shall.” I therefore 
put him before the mast. I wished 
him to see the elephant entirely. I 
sent him on an eighteen months 
voyage. When he came home I did 
not know Jack. He had grown from 
a slender, feeble and pale boy to be a 
sturdy and yellow and broad-shoulder- 
ed and hearty fellow as ever was seen. 
T said to him, “If the ocean treats you 
so well, you may go again.” And so 
he went. 

Now, what the ocean did for him 
physically, I wish you to do for the 
sailor spiritually. Care for him morally. 
Keep him under the dominion of that 
chart of life, the Bible, and all will be 
well with him. If our Father is at 
the helm, why need we fear ?—Puri- 
tan Recorder. 


e 
American Bethel Society. 
Deacon David Dickey—Missionary 
Reports. 

RocnesTER, March, 1852, 

In making my report at this time, 
as Bethel Missionary, I am happy to 
say, that during the past season I have 
met with many encouraging incidents, 
which afford evidence that the labors 
of the Society’s Missionaries are not, 
and have not been in vain. At one 
time, in going on board of a boat, I 
have been shown a book which I had 
left some two, three, or five years 
since. At another time, a volume of 
miscellyneous reading would be ex- 
hbited, containing all the tracts that 
had been left by different Missionaries 
for several years past; they had been 
sewed together, and much pains taken 
to preserve them. Others have alluded 
to a word of instruction or reproof 
given by the Missionary, from which 


His soul is as broad 


they had received much benefit. One 
young man with whom I met, said he 
used to be very profane, but he left off 
swearing some four years ago. He 
was at that time in Syracuse, and 
quite early one morning was standing 
on the bridge giving direction to the 
hands, who were moving the boat 
from the wharf; but as they did not 
do it to please him, he began as usual 
to swear at them. A stranger at that 
moment came along, who, he -said 
looked like a young priest, and mildly 
but firmly reproved him for using such 
language. What this mar said to 
him, he remarked, “rang in his ear 
all day,” ard from that time, said he, 
“J have not used a profane word, and 
don’t think I ever shal] again.” 

In August last [ was visiting the 
boats in Rochester, and distributing 
tracts. On one boat I found the crew 
for the moment unemployed. A few 
words was addressed to each one, 
urging them to look to Jesus, who 
alone could save them from ruin here 
and hereafter, and then proceeded on 
my way to visit other boats. In a 
a short time after, one of these young 
ten came on another boat where I 
was, and wished for further copversa- 
tion on the subject of religion. He 
stated that he was a professor of reli- 
gion, but a backs'ider in heart, and 
what had been said to him was troub- 
ling his conscience, and he wished me 
to advise him what he ought to do. 
Half an hour or more was spent in 
conversation, when I parted with him, 
not knowing how soon I would see 
him again, if ever. About three 
weeks afterwards, we met agajn at the 
same wharf where I first saw him, 
He then stated that he was thankful 
for the advice given him; that he had 
concluded to leave the canal, and had 
notified the captain to that effect. Said 
he was going to Michigan, where his 
friends resided, to work on a farm, 
where, after laboring six days, he 
could rest the seventh, according to 
the commandment. 

During the past season, I have spent 
more of my time with the drivers, and 
made more visits at the horse stations 
than any former year. - The question 
is frequently asked, “Can these boys 
be reached effectually? Can any of 
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them be reformed?” I answer un- 
hesitatingly, they can. Allow me to 
cite a few instances in support of this 
opinion. In the month of October 
last, I met a young man at one of the 
stables in Rochester, who, as he took 
me by the hand, said, “I know you, 
but can’t tell who you are.” He was 
asked why he knew me, and replied, 
“because eight years ago you gave 
mea Testament.” “ Are you sure of 
that? Linquired. He replied, “ Yes, 
sir, I knew you the moment I saw 
your face, but could not call your 
name.” ‘“ What have you done with 
the Testament? “I keep it yet.” 
Has it done you any good? “i think 
it has, Sir.” He then proceeded at 
some length to tell me in what respect 
it had benefitted him. One or two 
weeks after this, 1 met with another 
young man at the same place, who I 
did not know. As I was going away 
from the barn, he came in at the door 
on the other side, and called to me by 
name, asking me to stop. Said he 
wanted to thank me, as he did repeat- 
edly, to use his own words, “ for plac- 
ing him on the right track.” When 
I first saw him, seven years since, he 
had become habitually intemperate—a 
complete boy drunkard.’ Now he was 
a sober, well-dressed, fine-looking 
young man. Another young man, 
with whom I met at the home of a 
clergyman, after making several in- 
quiries about the Bethel cause, said to 
me, * perhaps you do mt know me.” 
“T do not,” was my reply. “Why,” 
said he, “I used to be a canal boy. I 
have seen you quite often at Roches- 
ter, and at other places. The last 
time I saw you was at Knowlesville, 
about six years since. You called at 
the station at sundown, on Saturday 
evening, talked with the boys, and 
gave each a tract; about nine o'clock 
you came again to see us. You then 
found two of the boys playing cards; 
you bought the cards, giving a Testa- 
ment in exchange for them to the 
owner, receiving his promise that he 
would never buy another pack, and 
never play at cards again.” This | 
remember very well, for it was the 
first pack of cards I ever owned in 
my life. The young man further 
stated, that I called at the stable on 


Mondaymorning following; had further 
conversation with him, and gave him 
a Testament ; that he left the canal in 
about four weeks after this, and went 
into the country to his friends, and 
was hopefully converted in the winter 
following. He said the conversation 
I had with him that morning, and 
especially the Testament left with 
him, was the cause of his leaving the 
canal, and had very much to do with 
his conversion, which took place some 
three months after. This young man 
is now engaged in his studies, prepa- 
ratory to the ministry. These state- 
ments are submitted with the hope, 
that should they be read by the public, 
many may come to the same conclu- 
sion a clergyman did, who, a few 
weeks since remarked to his congre- 
gation, that the one fact of a boy re- 
claimed, hopefully converted, and now 
preparing to preach the gospel, was 
enough to pay for all the time and 
money and energies that had been 
expended in behalf of this class of 
youth.— Boatman’s Reporter. 
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For the Sailor’s Magazine: 
“What a Fool I am!” 

In February last, after waiting some 
time on board one of the packet ships, 
just about to sail, to see any one of the 
crew to whom I could with propriety 
give a bundle of religious reading, I 
saw an elderly-looking sailor coming 
along the dock, and went to meet him. 

“ Are you going with the ship, my 
friend?” © Yes, sir.” © Will you 
accept a bundle of reading for the use 
of all hands in the forecastle ; there 
are some tracts, and a book or two 2?” 
“O yes, and thank you too, sir. I 
havn’t got my chest on board yet, but 
Pll take great care of them. I feel 
very much obliged to you indeed; ’m 
glad to know there are some tracts. 
I looked at you, and thought ['d seen 
you somewhere before, and I do be- 
lieve you are the good gentleman that 
gave me a tract a little over two years 
ago; come to look at you again, I 
feel sure. I was a very profane, 
wicked fellow then. You gave me 
the tr ct ‘Do thyself no harm.’ [ve 
got it in my chest yet. When you 
gave it me, I’d just been thinking 
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what a fool I was,and the reading of 
that tract alarmed me. I knocked 
off swearing, for I dare not swear. I] 
kept my tongue very still all the 
voyage, for I dare not trust myself; it 
seemed that if I opened my mouth I 
must swear; an oath tumbled out be- 
fore I was aware. My shipmates took 
me for a very quiet man, but they 
didn’t know what a hell I had in my 
mind. When I got to Liverpool I 
resolved I'd go to church, and it was 
the first time I'd been ina church for 
& great many years, so that I forgot to 
take off my bat. Very soon a man 
came and touched me on my shoulder. 
I thought I must not stay there, and 
was going out, but he kindly invited 
me to stay, and explained that what he 
meant was about my hat. I felt again 
what a fool Iam now! Well, I 
went back to the seat, and there I sat, 
afraid to turn my head, for I expected 
everybody would be looking at me to 
see me in a church: then the thought 
came again,‘ why, what a fool Lam! 
Td the greatest notion in the world 
to get up and go out, but I felt nailed 
to the seat. Well, they began to 
sing, but Pd b2en so full of my own 
thoughts that I did not know where 
to find what they were singing, though 
a gentleman very kindly gave me a 
book, and I said to myself, why, what 
@ fool Iam! and when the minister 
said, ‘let us pray,’ I felt as if 1 should 
sink down from my seat, my mind was 
so confused, that I didn’t hear what he 
said for some minutes; but after a 
little while he begged of God to have 
pity upon strangers—and I was a 
stranger—and then upon poor sailors. 
Oh! I felt he meant me, and it was 
just what I wanted some one to do 
for me, a poor wicked sailor. 
that man at once, I could not tell why ; 
but I now felt determined to stay in 
church, and hear him preach, hoping 
he’d say something more about poor 
sailors. They sang again, but my 
mind was now full of the prayer. 
Well, he took his text, and what do 

ou think it was? Why, the 14th 
aun and part of the first verse: 
‘The fool bath said in his heart there 
is no God;’ and while he said it, he 
looked right at me. I declare to you, 
sir, so ignorant was I then, that I was 
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very near getting up from my seat 
and saying, ‘ What a fool I am, 
truly ; but who told you? Oh! how 
angry I felt. Yes! for more than 
half of his sermon 1 knew he looked 
right at me ; but the other half I don’t 
know if he did, for I could not look 
at him. Oh! when he began to speak 
of Jesus as the friend of sinners— 
yes, and of poor sailors, if they would 
give their hearts to him—I couldn’t 
look at him, I felt so ashamed; but I 
trust I gave my heart to Jesus that 
moment. I bless God, and you, too, 
as an instrument in his hands, for 
giving me that tract. I do now fully 
know Jesus to be very precious to my 
poor soul. I don’t feel ashamed of 
him; but you know how poor a 
sailor’s opportunities are of doing 
much to his praise, yet I rejoice to 
believe some have been benefitted by 
my poor efforts.” 

_ In view of the grace of God, as 
manifested in the above case, the writer 
was so overcome with his own feel- 
ings, that he omitted to ask questions. 
An illustration of that grace was be- 
fore him—there stood the subject 
himself—the sailor’s face suffused 
with tears, and the joy of each of our 
hearts such “ as nothing earthly gives, 
or can destroy.” 

% JosErH Harris, 
Missionary to Seamen. 
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For the Sailor's Magazine. 
Peace, be Still 
Mark, chap. iv., verse 39:—‘‘And he arose, 
and rebuked the wind, and said unto the sea, 

Peace, be still. Aud the wiud ceased, and 

there wus a great culm.” 

Mr. Hervey, in a sermon which he 
preached to the sailors at Biddeford, 
says :—“ What we have mentioned of 
our Lord’s saying Peace to the raging 
waves, may instruct you whom I ad- 
dress in the hour of danger; may also 
teach you the wisdom of securing an 
interest in the Lord Jesus, whose di- 
vine word even the winds and sea 
obey. The hour is coming, dear 
sailors, when you shall hail with 
shouts your native Jand no more. 
Oh! then, come unto Christ; get anin- 
terest in his merits; give yourselves 
up to his guidance; let his word be 
your compass ; let his grace hold the 
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helm, and steer your course; let his 
blessing fill your sails; let his blood, 
his righteousness, his spirit, be the 
prize of your calling; let this be the 
precious merchandize you court, this 
the pearl of price you seek.” — White- 
cross’ Anecdotes. 
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For the Sailor’s Magazine. 
Abodes of Sorrow. 


We have all heard of the terrible 
October storm which swept our east- 
ern coast, and have perhaps thought 
we knew something of the desolation 
it wrought, yet no one could full 
realize the scenes of woe produced b 
its ravages, who has not looked upon 
the desolate homes, the sorrow-stricken 
widows and orphan children. 

It was a sad day in the little village 
of S. when the news of that fearful 
storm arrived. Many fathers, hus- 
bands, brothers, and sons, from its 
midst, had sought those distant fishing 
grounds, and each family feared ‘its 
own loved ones were among those who 
went down to a watery grave. Then 
followed days of agonizing suspense, 
Strong hearts were bowed, and eyes 
unused to weep, overflowed at the 
thought of absent sons and brothers, 
and many a lonely pillow was wet those 
sleepless nights, for husbands were 
exposed to that pitiless storm on the 
billowy deep. Particulars concerning 
the disastrous scene at length arrived, 
and it was ascertained that twelve of 
those who had gone forth from that 
one little town, upon our New Hamp- 
shire sea coast—men of strong hearts 
and iron frames—had gone to return no 
more; the ocean had become their 
grave, ; 

It was a severe winter day when 
we sought those bereaved hearts, and 
desolate homes. The first dwelling 
which we entered contained but one 
habitable room. In that were two 
beds, the cooking stove, and appa- 
rently the little all the family pos- 
sessed. ‘The widowed mother sat 
with her futherless babes. An aged 
relative was lying in bed, probably to 
retain that warmth which the scanty 
fire could not bestow; and yet a few 
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months since they would not have 
thought themselves objects of sym- 
pathy or of pity. The husband and 
eldest son were buried beneath the 
ocean wave, and their hope was gone. 
But a few rods further on, and an- 
other husband and two sons had left 
a mourning group. They were not 
so destitute of earthly good, but the 
mother’s heart, if possible, bled more 
deeply. Three little children sat by 
her side, while the babe which she 
clasped closer to her bosom, smiled all 
uneonscious of its loss, even while 
the mother’s scalding tears were 
bathing its head. The eldest son had 
once before accompanied his father, 
and returned in safety from that sum- 
mer fishing tour; but, yielding to en- 
treaty, a second son had this time 
been permitted to accompany them— 
a lad of only fourteen—and the three 
had perished together in one fearful 
night. Bitter, indeed, was the cup 
iven the survivors to drink; and 
while the Father of Mercies was sup- 
plicated in their behalf, and besought 
to “temper the wind to the shorn 
lamb,” the widow and her babes wept 
together. 
Again we entered the house of 
mourning, but a little farther on, for 
strangely grouped together were these 
abodes of sorrow. <A low tenement, 
with no pretensions of outward show, 
but it had once and again been the 
shelter of warm and loving hearts, 
and then suddenly the cup of happi- 
ness had been dashed from their lips. 
A fair young mother sat there, with a 
face and form far more attractive, even 
in its sorrow, than many which grace 
the circles of wealth and fashion. 
The second time she was a widow. 
The second time the winds and the 
waves had wailed their requiem over 
those whose last resting-place she 
might never visit; and a second time 
an infant boy, who had never known 
a father’s love, claimed a widowed 
mother’s care, and was greeted with 
strangely mingled tears and smiles. 
Oh! it was a scene to claim our 
deepest sympathies ; and well might 
her pastor plead the widow’s God, end 
the Father of the fatherless, to sustain 
and comfort, for vain was all the con- 
solation earth could give. 
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On the opposite side of the street, 
three ~children, all under fourteen 
years of age, lived and toiled, and 
wept together. Just about a year 
before, they had followed their mother 
to the grave. Here, too, the father 
and eldest son had gone together to 
toil upon the deep for those they loved 
at home, and that storm had done its 
terrible work, and left those children 
with no earthly protection or guide. 

Still farther on through the woods 
we rode, and remote from any dwel- 
ing, with nothing beyond them but 
the boundless deep, and almost upon 
its banks, another family clainied the 
sympathies and the prayers of the 
servant of God. So far from life’s 
busy scenes, could sorrow visit that 
abode? In that sequestered nook, 
where the eye might feast upon na- 
ture’s beauties, and see his wonders 
upon the sea, could deep anguish 
abide there? There dwelt an aged 
matron, bowed down with the infirmi- 
ties of years, but still more with the 
burden of her sorrows. Three sons, 
in the strength and vigor of manhood, 
who had braved the dangers of the 
sea year after year, had at last surk 
powerless beneath its waves, to rise 
no more till the sea shall give up its 
dead. he husband and one son had 
years since found a watery grave, and 
one only remained to be the stay and 
staff of her declining years. He, too, 
. was exposed to the same destructive 
storm which had swept away so many 
upon his right hand, and upon his left, 
but was spared a monument of God’s 
mercy. 

But we had witnessed as much of 
suffering and anguish as our hearts 
could well sustain. Surely they were 
scenes calculated to make us feel 
more deeply our dependence upon 
God, and new gratitude for our own 
more favored lot. Are any disposed 
to murmur at God’s dealings with 
them? Are any unmindful of his 
mercy, in sparing to them objects of 
their affection? Are any disposed to 
repine at poverty or privation? Let 
me point them to these scenes of woe, 
and, while seeking to alleviate their 
distress, ask—“ Who hath made us to 
differ 2?” 

S. F. Apzort. 


The Beston Baptist Bethel 
Society 

Held its last annual meeting at 
Bowdoin Square Church, on Thursday 
evening, Dea.. Asa Wilbur in the 
chair. Reading of the Scriptures, by 
Rev. J. W. Parker, of Cambridgeport. 
Rev. Dr. Neale offered prayer. From 
the seventh annual report, read by Rev. 
Phineas Stow, pastor of the Bethel 
church, we learn that the Bethel is a 
house for men of all nations, and that 
during the past year large numbers of 
strangers and foreigners, mariners 
and landsmen, have there listened to 
the ‘Vord of God, and some of them 
have been baptized. The church was 
organized about two years ago, with 
fifteen members, and now numbers 
upwards of sixty. A strong attach- 
ment has been formed by mariners 
for the Bethel, and the people who 
labor for their welfare. Quite a num- 
ber of them are members of the 
church, and as missionaries they dif- 
fuse the light of heaven on shipboard, 
and on the islands of the sea. 

It is highly impressive fo listen te 
foreign seamen, who, in broken Eng- 
lish, tell of the wondrous love of 
Christ, and of their gratitude to those 
who care for the stranger in a strange 
land. A Swedish sailor, who had for 
years lived a very dissolute life, has 
been recently converted, and has often 
spoken in the conference meeting. 
“ Before my conversion, he said, no 
one cared for me; but now I have 
wore friends than I have time to at- 
tend to.” By the kindness manifested 
to him at the Bethel, he was led to 
the cross of Christ, and is nowa very 
useful member of the church. An 
Englishman, a Welshman, and other 
foreigners, found their way into the 
Bethel on their arrival at this port, 
and are now rejoicing converts. At 
one of the inquiry meetings, there were 
representatives of six different nations, 

The Sabbath school is in a flourish- 
ing condition. There are now con- 
nected with it three adult classes, 
numbering sixty persons. Large 
numbers of seamen have signed the 
Temperance pledge, and bundreds 
of them have received a copy of the 


. Bible, and also religious Tracts. 


The Receiving ‘Tomb, which has 
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been purchased by the Bethel church, 
in which to bury seamen, is nearly 
full. Captain, mate, and sailor, there 
rest in their last sleep. 

The report closed with a warm ap- 
peal for a new Bethel. The present 
chapel is so small, that large numbers 
are compelled to go away for want of 
seats. There is a pressing want of 
more “sea-room.” One benevolent 
brother has subscribed $1,000. If 
some thirty others, whom God has 
pecuniarily blessed, will do likewise, 
the poor—seamen and others,—will 
soon have the Gospel preached to 
them. God has given the Baptist 
denomination a strong hold on the 
sailor, and we should listen to the 
voice that comes from the deep, say- 
ing, arise and build. Surely we are 
urgently called on to “enlarge the 
place of our habitation.” 

By the Treasurer’s report, which 
was read by Dea. Simeon H. Lewis, 
we are glad to learn that the expenses 
of the past year have been met by 
those who contribute for the welfare 
of seamen, 

Addresses in behalf of the Bethel 
cause and seamen, were made by 
Rev. Dr. Nevle, Mr. John D. Wil- 
liams, Hon. Heman Lincoln, and Rev. 
J. W. Parker. 


@ 

Recognition of the Ewe and 

the Lamb. 

The acuteness of the sheep’s ear 
surpasses all things in nature I know 
of. A ewe will distinguish her own 
lamb’s bleat among a thousand, all 
braying at ‘the same time, Besides, 
the distinguishment of voice is per- 
fectly reciprocal between the ewe and 
the lamb, who, amid the deafening 
sound run {o meet one another. There 
are few things that ever amused me 
more than a sheep-shearing, and then 
the sport continues the whole day, 
We put the flock into a fold, set out 
all the lambs to the hill, and then set 
out the ewes to them as they are shorn. 
The moment that a lamb hears its 
dam’s voice, it rushes from the crowd 
to meet her; but, instead of finding 
the rough, well-clad, comfortable 
mamma, which it leftan hour, ora few 
Aours ago, it meets a poor, naked, 
shrivelling—a most deplorable-looking 
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creature. . It wheels about, and utter- 
ing a loud, tremulous bleat of perfect 
despair, flies from the frightful vision. 
The mother’s voice arrests its fight— 
it returns, flies, and returns again, 
generally for ten or a dozen times, 
before the reconcilement is fairly made 
up.—Lay Sermons, by the Ettrick 
Sheppard. 


eg. 

Universalism among Sailors. 

A Universalist was once appointed 
a chaplain in the navy, and reported 
for duty on board one of our ships 
fitting for sea. His creed very soon 
became known to the sailors, and was 
freely discussed in their messes. 

“Tf we are all so good that we are 
going to heaven,” said an old tar, 
“ what is the use in overhauling one’s 
sins? it only gives a man a bloody 
sight of trouble for nothing.” 

“Tf we are all on the right track,” 
said another, “and must bring up at 
the right port, what is the use preach- 
ing and praying about it?” 

“If we trust this doctrine, and it 
don’t turn ont to be true, there’ll be 
hell to pay,” exclaimed a third. 

These sentiments were shared in 
by the whole crew, and soon became 
known to the newly appointed chap- 
lain, who was wise enough to resign 
his commission.—Rev. Walter Col- 
ton. 


@ 
Hoarding Wealth for Children. 


We say to parents, beware how 
you endanger the future character 
and happiness of your children, by 
hoarding wealth for them to possess. 
If you wish them to form idle and 
vicious habits and companions—to 
grow up incapable of manly exertion 
and true independence—or if you wish 
to spread a snare to entrap mere for- 
tune hunters for your daughters’ 
husbands, doubtless, the course is, to 
hoard all you can, and let them un- 
derstand from childhood that it is for 
them. But if you wish your chil- 
dren to be industrious, independent, 
self-relying, and happy, they must be 
taught to depend upon their own ex- 
ertions. Give them good education: 
give them trades or professions; but 
give them not the means of living 
without care and exertion. _ 
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Imports ENTERED aT New Yor«k From Foreicn Ports FoR THE Fiscan YEAR, 
ENDING JuNE 30, 1852, COMPARED WITH THE PREVIOUS YEAR. 


Entered for; Entered With’dutrom|'lota! thrown 
Marri. |Consumption) Warehouse [Free Good-| Specie. | Totil, | Warehouse | on market. 
Jaly)- o $12 374,701, $1,022,725] $1,017,481] $81,143 $14,596. 050! —_$1,167.644] $14,650,969 
Auzust.*..| 11,279,104) 1,358.08: 638,334 1+6.503, 13,461,930 1.252,245) 13,356,086 
September, 8,334,172 864,915 366 15% 115 559 9.739.791 1,669 304) 10 535,179 
October .. 5 799,795, 1,204,994) 1,558.72 23.165) 8.577.674 1,602,436 8,975,116 
November 4.399,085) 938.056} 415.83 218,473 5 971-452 1,377.10! 6 410,496 
December . 5.073.162) 1,050,185 575,601 25,376 6,724 324 1 117.456 6,791,595 
January ... 8.534.311) 1,231,594) 1,041,456 104.736 11,012 097 1,584,652} 11.315 ,155- 
February.. 7,024 952) 1,003.383} 1 110,949) 110.293 9.249.577 1,782,997) 10,035,191 
Marcb...,. . 9 302 024 916,519) 1,843,93- 525.421} 12,587 902 1 605,849} 13,277,232° 
April. .... 8,410,443, 742,422) 1,495.419} 327,400 = 10. 966.719} 1 255,42 11,489,726 
AY seeeee 6,095,996 453,109 729 046 389.534 7,719,735) 1,380,37 8,646,997 
June.....-. 7,626,131! 610,722} 1062 84 429,747 9,759,597) 911,479} 19,030,334 
Total.,.-..| $94345,831 $11,466.714)81 1,926,912] $2 523.391) $120.267,248) $16 712,952] $125,514,096= 
Do 1859-51! $107 559 164 $14 8028241 $x'321.04_1 310 390 501! $141 073.531) $12.201515) $138 472.020 


Exports rrom New Yorx To Forricn Ports FoR THE Fiscan YEAR 
ENDING JuNE 30, 1852. 


Dom :stic Foreicn Foreign 

MONTHS. Produce. Dutiable. Free Specie. Total. 
duly. 2.05 —. $3,188 027 $284.397 $2,311 $6.014,170 $9.478 905 
Augast.....- 3,2°9,594 334 549 22,974 2,673,444 6,290 56L 
September... 2.593.986 316.017 134,271 3,490,142 6,534,446 
Oxtober -+-- 2.7.12, 382 353 292 106.625 1,779.77 4947 07 
November ... 2 451 SIL 307,597 62 358 5.033 996 7945 472 
December ..*. 2,512,436 351 428 21918 5,668,235 8 554 017 
Januaty ...- 2.419.296 358,244 26 693 2.268 953 5.673.191 
February .. +. 3 352.943 322.272 93,932 3,551 543 7,320,690 
March...... 4.313.245 357 230 100 557 611,994 5.383 026 
April....... 4.244004 353 262 67,719 201.266 4.865.201 

ay ewok 4 249 924 545,973 166 313 1,234 893 6.737,608 
June.., z 3,566 359 482,594 125.500 3,555 355 7 730,818 
Total..+.. sf $33,853,757 $4 461,885 $871 687 $37 273.703 $81 461 032 
Do. 1850-51) $47,496 978 $3.f24 813 $422 655 $26 622 731 $80 227.207 


We also annex a comparison of the total receipts, for cash duties at this 
port, for each of the last three fiscal years, showing a decline from last year of 
$2,991,284.93. 

RECEIPTS OF CASH DUTIES AT NEW YORK. 


1849-50. 1850-51, 1851-52. 
Ist quar., $7,645,956,08 $10.190,324.37 $9,402,997.30° 
2d do. 3,811,743.60 4,827,205.32 5,025,600. 18- 
31 do. 6,996,656.48 9,295,257.30 7.617,887.72' 
4th do, 6,033,253.57 1,357,408.30 6,632,425.16' 
Total,  $24,487,609.73 $31,670,195.29 $28,678,910.36: 


The division in quarters above, refers to the fiscal and not to the calendar- 
ear. The first quarter begins with July, and the fourth ends with June, There 
is little prospect that the imports for the next six montlis will equal the corre- 
sponding period of last year, so that the result on the first of January wil] doubt~ 
less show a farther decline in the National revenue. 
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Disasters. Ship Cristoval Colon, hence for 


The ship which was amon.r a Havana, was run ashore 11th June, on 
rocks off areal night 4th inst., js ) Gingerbread Shoals, in a S. W. gale. 
reported to have been a British not an | Vessel and cargo total loss. . 
Ametican ship, the Tremont, from The pilot boat Southerland, o 

Jamaica for Liverpool. Vessel lost. _ 


Quebec, was fallen in with, bottom up 
Brig Draco. Thacher, was lost on 


on the 5th June, S. W. Point of Anti- 
Rio Negro Bar, March 2d. She was § Costi, N. N. W. 1-4 W., distance 90 
last from Pantagonia with ovano. miles. She was righted, and found to 
ees I ee Tr ms this port be. dismasted, and her decks stove. 
Ps ae cavaniila one hax wodhward pas- It is supposed that two pilots and three 
sage no date, tai ee Ibae tas, wodrd: hands, who were on board, have been 
; > f) a >? ’ 
ed Spanish felucea National, aandon- ag é 
ed, and took from her the cargo, con- Capt. Case, of smack Achilles, of 
sisting of straw hats, &c. Greenport, reports that on the morning 
Si Johns N i Tunes of the 8th June, 40 miles 8. E. of 
Schr. G a @ ‘ D h . a Sankoty, fell in with the wreck of 
chr. olaen rove, Fine, houn hr. © le, fi Philadelphia to 
to the Magdalen Islands. was, on her | a Gas eee 
) 
( 


Ragged Island. 
return, wrecked at Margaree, on the Br. barque Menapia, Croucher, 
coast of Breton, and all hands perished, | fom ‘Shields for this port, went ashore 
Br. schr. John Wesley, from New-} on Western Head, near Liverpool, 
Orleans for Vera Cruz, was lost April 


: N..S., night 9th June, was totally lost, 
21, at Cabezos, six leagues from Vera ) and the master’s son and a seaman 
Cruz. 


tran 8 drowned. 
Br. schr. Britain, Adkins, from} Schr. Ready, of Philadelphia, from 
Cumberland, N. 8, for this port, struck 


Norfolk, went ashore on Smith’s Island, 
on a rock near West Quoddy Head,‘ ¢th June, and became a total wreck. 


29th. The vessel sank immediately. ( Captain and crew saved, except one 
Schr. J. W. Heath, Heath, from ) man. 
Philadelphia for Medford, with coal, Norw. brig President Christie, at 
was struck ina squall 22d June, 5 ) this port from Hamburg, 8th June, in 
Pp. M., off Cape May, thrown on her } a thick fog, came in contact with fish- 
beam ends, and immediately sunk in ‘ ing schr. Leonidas, Tumer, of and 
eight fathoms water. The crew were } from Hingham, Mass., on a cruise. 
taken from the rigging by schr. Invin- \ The L. had bews stove, head and cut- 
cible, saving nothing but what they ) water carried vway, and leaked badly ; 
stood in. and the captain and crew abandoned 
The ship for Havana with ice, said ) her, and were taken off by the P. C. 
to have beén wrecked on Abaco, ) Spoken 5th June, 40 miles North of 
proves to be the barque Mara, of this \ the Grand Caymans, wrecking’ schr. 
port, from Boston for Mobile. She was ) Clara, who. reported the wreek of 
totally lost on Man-of-War Key, night \ British barque, Grace Darling, from 
22d June. St. Domingo, bound to Liverpool, cast 
Havana, May 30. away on the Cuba Keys. 


Two boats arrived here yesterday} . Schr. Dawn, Sargent, of and for 


morning, containing the captain an. } Gouldsboro’, Me., got in contact with 
six of the crew of the French brig } steamer Maid of Erin, from St, John, 
I’ Irma, from New-Orleans, bound to ( N. B., for Portland, about 8 Pp. m, Ist 


Senegal, with lumber and tobacco, ) July, ina thick fog, and sank. 
wrecked during a dense fog, morning ( 


19th, on Key Rapalo, one of the Colo- Missing Vessels. 
rados. Vessel and cargo total loss, The clipper barque Jeram, of Pro- 
Br. schr. Eliza Jane, hence of and } vidence, sailed from Zanzibar, 18th 


Mt. Desert Rock, 19th June. 


‘for St. John, N. B., was. totally lost on Oct., for Muscat, and late news from 


that port gave her 130 days since sail- 
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ing, and no account of her. She is 
believed to be-lost, and, it is feared, 
with all on board. 


Br. schr. Lark, of Liverpool, N. S., 
from Halifax, ran ashore on the rocks 
Turks Island, night 21st May. Vessel 
a total loss. 


Schr. Robt. J. Franklin, from Bal- 
timore for Charleston, sprung a leak 
and foundered morning of the 2d June, 
about a mile and a half outside the 
mouth of Cape Fear River. 


Schr. Sarah Ann, Captain Pink- 
ham, of Bristol, Me., has not been 
heard of since she left the Tsland of 
Antigua, about five months since. 


Schr. Penelope, Dodge, which left 
San Francisco for San Juan and Pana- 
ma, 17th of last October, has not. been 
heard of since. 

——_+-@+—_____ 
Notice to Mariners. 


Tue Licnt-Hovse at Sourz Pomr, 
Barsapors.—The Charleston Cou- 
rier learns from the Bermuda papers 
that the Light-house recently erected 
on South Point, Barbadoes, has been 
completed, and was to have been 
lighted on the 12th of April. The 
sailing directions for marking the 
light, &c., are given in the following 
letter from Courmander Mitchell, of 
H. M. sloop Persian: 

“ Her Majesty’s sloop Persian, 
“ Barbadoes, March 31, 1852. 

“ Sir—In compliance with the 
wishes of the officer administering the 
Government, I beg to acquaiut you 
that since the date of my letter of the 
28th ult., I have put to sea in Her 
Majesty’s Sloop under my command, 
to verify the bearings taken: from the 
‘Light-house, as stated therein, and 
which I have found to agree. 

«T also beg to say that we approach- 
ed Ketridge Point from the southeast- 
ward, and kept the Light-house in 
sight until it bore South 600 West, by 
compass, Ketridge Point bearing W. 
N. W. six or seven miles, when the 
Light-house was shut in by the high 
land on which Seawell’s mill stands; 
we then steered towards the rocks off 
Ketridge Point, until within two miles 
of them, from thence running to the 
S. W. along their outer ridge, nearly 
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four miles; the Light-house became 
again visible on the beforementioned 
bearing, Ketridge Point now bearing 
Kast by East Easterly. 

“T would also observe that the Light- 
house before being lost sight of was - 
twice screened by tufts of trees on the 
summit of the land’; in both these cases 
the beams of the light, if not altogether 
darkened, will be so much intercepted 
as to render them neariy invisible. 

“T have, &c., 

(Signed) “TxHomas Mrrenett, R.N. 

“Commander and Senior Officer.” 


~~ 


The Coast Surveyors are finishing 
their season’s work. © Licut. Rogers 
has discovered a very dangerous shoal, 
17 miles distant from Tortugas Light, 
and bearing from S./by E. © Least” 
jepth of water at-low tide, 2 1-2 fa- 
thoms. It is out of sight, from the 
Keys, and distant from the Rebeeca 
Shoal. 11-2 miles. Being near , the 
track of vessels bound round the Tor- 
tugas, it should be carefully avoided. 


[OFFICIAL. ] 


Report of the Superintendent of the 
Coast Survey to the Secretary of the 
Treasury in relation to the latitude and 
longitude of Cape Hancock, or Disap- 
pointment, Oregon Territory, and the 
longitude of San Diego, California: 


Coast Survey Office, April 19, 1852. 

Sir,—The latitude and longitude of 
Cape Ilancock, or Disappointment, 
Oregon Territory,.and the longitude of 
San Diego, California, as computed 
from the observations of George. Dav- 
idson, Esq., assistant in the Coast Sur- 
vey, are as follows: 
Latitude of Cape Hancock or 

Disappointment, 46d. 16m. 35.24s. 


‘| Longitude of Cape Hancock or 


Disappointment, 8h. 16m. 07.04s. 
r : : 120d. 1m. 45. 6s. 
Longitude of San Diego Ob- 


servatory near La 
Playa, Th, 48d..54.10s. 
Or ‘ 117d. 13m, 31.1s. 
I would respectfully request autho- 
rity to publish this communication. 
Yours respectfully, 
_ A. D. Bacus, Superintendent. 
Hon. Tuomas Corwin, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


eh 
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The Collector of the Port of New 
Orleans gives notice,, that the new 
Light on Deer Island, in the Mississippi 
River, at the head of South and South 


’ West Passes, was lighted on the 25th 


May. The bearings and distances 
from said Light are as follws:—To 
Pass a Outre Bar, E. by N, 1-2 N. 
distance 13 miles; to South West Pass 
Light, S. S. W. 3-4 W. distance 10 
miles ; to South Point Light, S. E. 1-2 
S. distance 13 1-2 miles; to North 
East Pass Light, E. 1-4 S. distance 
12 1-2 miles. This light is situated 
directly on the Point formed by the 
junction of the South and South West 
Passes; the tower 65 feet high, light 
permanent, and can be seen from all 
points. 


Smrtarc SHoar, Briprineton Bay. 
—A Buoy, chequered black and white 
has been placed in four fathoms at low 
water Spring tides, to mark the South- 
ern extremity of the Smithic Shoal 
in Bridlington Bay, and that the said 
Buoy lies in the depth of water above 
stated, and with the following marks 
and compass bearings, viz. ; 

Flambro’ New Mill, touching the 

North end of a 

Hedge Row, N. by E. 1-2 E. 
Flambro’ Light-house, N. E. 3-4 N. 
Bridlington Church, N. N. W. 1-4 W. 
Carnaby Templc, N. W. 


oo 


Hints to Commercial Wealth. 


American Statesmen, Merchants, 
Shipowners and Seamen, are now 
deeply interested in the success of the 
whale-fishery in the Arctic ocean. 
Many millions of dollars are now in- 
vested in this enterprise. Capt. Roys 
has justly the honor of making the 
first cruise for wholes within Bhering’s 
straits. It may not be generally 
known why he was induced to steer 
his good ship, “ Superior” for those 
high latitudes, The cause was this, 
in reading Beechy’s Voyages, his eye 
rested upon this remark. ‘ Off here, 
we saw a great many black whales, 
more than I ever remember to have 
seen, even in Baffin’s Bay.” Our at- 
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tention was called to this hint, by Capt. 
Roys, immediately after his return. 
This remark will be found in the first 
volume of Beechy, page 379, (Eng. 
Edition,) and refers to !cy Cape, situ- 
ated 7u° 20’ N. lat., and 1622 W. 
long. 

We have alluded to this fact in part 
to show the importance of sending out 
vessels on voyages of discovery, and 
also to remind Americans of their in- 
debtedness to Englishmen. 


We shall now refer to a corre- 
sponding incident in the history of 
British Commerce, wherein English- 
men must acknowledge their indebted- 
ness to Americans, who suggested an 
important hint to Commercial 
Wealth. 

Sometime previous to the year 1843, 
an American trader (name unknown) 
observing the interest which the im- 
portation of Peruvian Guano was 
creating in England, was reminded 
that he had seen large deposits of a 
similar substance on the coast of 
Africa. He published a short narra- 
tion of his observations in an Ameri- 
can newspaper. This paper chanced 
to meet the eye of an English ship- 
master, who forwarded it to his cor- 
respondents in Liverpool, who were 
thereby induced, at the close of the 
year 1842, to send out five ships to be 
loaded with African guano. From the 
indefinite nature of the instructions 
given to the commanders, four ve: sels 
returned entirely unsuccessful, Capt. 
Farr, commander of the fifth, instead 
of returning to England, went to Cape 
Town. There, at a coffee house, he 
chanced. to meet an American com- 
manding a whale ship, who gaye him 
the requisite information about the 
location of the African Guano Island. 
This hint opened the door. to the im- 
mense trade in African guano. These 
facts we derive from Chambers’ Ed- 
inburgh Journal for June 14, 1844, 

When England, America, and other 
commercial naticns, will vie with each 
other in furnishing hints to Commer- 
cial Wealth, the effects will be far 
more powerful to cement friendship 
and peace among the nations of the 
earth, than all military and naval oper- 
tions.— The Friend, 


POETRY. 


—————— 


{For the Sailor’s Magazine.] 
Enigma. 


In earth, I've no abiding place, 
This world is not my sphere, 
But angels ever cherish me, 
In heaven [ still appear, 

The gentle mvon embrnces me, 
O'er * glorious night” I reign 
But shun the blazing comet’s face, 

And follow in its train, 


Tearly entered naval life, 
With Nelson I began, 

Aud in the battle of the Nile 
T boldly led the van 

T also serve in land compaigas 
Where ever [ am sent, 

And with reluctance, leave my ship 
To shure the soldier’s tent. 


With Washington anil Wellington 
1 form the rear and centre; 
But in the lines of gallant Ney, 
Te foremost rank I enter. 
Napoleon always posted me 
Both in his front ond rear, 
Whilst Junot, as a body guard 
Preferred to keep me near. 


With ladies I've no fellowship, 
My fourm you cannot find, 
But gentlemen all favour me, 
And carry me behind. 
The negro places me before, 
The monkey in the middle, 
Whilst “Nankin's” centre, front and rear. 
Alf plaidly solve my riddle, 
H. W. O. 


fe eer: 
[For the Sailor’s Magazine:} 


The Mission Ship. 


“Look TowaRp THE Sta ”’—Ist Kings rah 
chap 43rd verse. 


Look toward sea where the crested billows rise, 

Look to the Heavens’ where the storm-sprite 
swiftly flies, 

Above, below one dark and threat'ning cloud, 

Wraps the rough ocean, in its gloomy shroud. 


Deep in the midst, the mission ship appears, 
*Spite ofthe blast, her onward course she steers, 
Guided in safety by a power above, 

She bears glad tidings of a Saviour’s love, 


From enrtiest days the seamen's skilful hand, 
Has borne tne Sacred Book froin land to land, 
Causing the heurts of millions to rejoice 
In the sweet sound ofa Redeemers voice. 


Continue. ever thus, brave generous hearts, 
To spread the gospel in remotest parts, 
Light the dark heathen in his cheerless way, 
And teach the unbeliever how to pray, 

Ht. W.0O. 


[For the Sailor’s Magazine,] 
Nearer to Thee. 


Atone the mountain-track of life, 
Along the weary lea, 

O'er rocks, ’mid storms, in joy, in strife, 
Let this my heart-ery be, 

‘* Nearer to THEe!”’ ‘“ Nearer to THER!” 


This pilgrim-path by Thee was trod, 
Jesus! my King! by Thee! 

Trac'd by Thy feet, Thy tears, Thy blood, 
Tn love, in death, for me— 

O bring my soul, ‘* nearer to THEE !”’ 


Let every Step, let every thought, 
Sweet memories bear of Thee! 

And hear the soul thy blood hath bought, 
Whose way cry oft shall be, 

“Nearer toTare!” ‘Nearer to Tuee!” - 


Thou wilt! Thon dost! A small still voice 
Teacheth of faith in Thee; f 
Of hope, that might in grief rejoice, 
If still the way cry be, 
«Nearer to THEE!” ‘Nearer to Tuer!” 


Yet a few davs to me, perhans, 
Axl Time no mor® sball be; 

Bur boundless love can kuow no lapse, 
Thon art Eternity! 

Draw Thou my soul ‘nearer to TEE!” 


Be it the heaven I hope above, 
To live and move in Thee! 
Oh, by Thy past, Thy promised Love, 
Grant these blest words to me, 
“ AscEND, Foreivien !”—" Nearer to Tare !” 
Joun Watsrs. 


eee ee 


Comfort to the Stricken Soul. 


Though the heavy billows roll 

O'er the sorrow stricken soul, 

Though the spirit, tempest tost, 

Seem inevital:ly lost, 

"he billows shall cease to roar, 

The howling winds shail how! no more. 


Thongh the clouded sky to day 
Drive ench cherished hope away, 
And each fond affection blight ; 
Though the sun be veiled from sight, 
Not always shall the cloud obscure, 
Not alwaysshallthe storm encure. 


Though the rose be prostrate lain, 

And the lily snapt in twain, 

Though to day the lonely bower 
Scarce can own one blooming flower, 
To morrow thou shalt garlands twine; 
To-morrow’s sun shall brightly shine. 


Hr Vuk, 


Suly, 1852. 


Seamen's Chaplain for Lahaina. 


Rev. T..E. Taylor, our efficient 
chaplain at this station in the Sand- 
wich Islands, has recently been called 
to the pastoral charge of a congrega- 
tion of foreign residents at Honolulu. 
With aview of his acceptance of the 
call, he has been honorably discharged 
from the service, of the American Sea- 
men’s Friend Society, and the Rev. 
Sereno E. Bishop appointed in his 
stead. Mr. Bishop is a son of one of 
the early missionaries in the Sandwich 
Islands. Having commenced his spir- 
itual life, and completed his education 
preparatory to the ministry in the U. 
States, he now returns to his native 
Islands under auspices truly pleasant, 
and prospective of much.good. 


At a meeting of the 4th Presbytery 
of New York, convened in the Pearl 
Street Presbyteriin Church on the 
evening of June Ist, he was ordained 
to the work of the ministry of the gos- 
pel. 

Rey. J. Parker, D.D., preached the 
sermon; Rey. 'T’. H. Skinner, Jr., pre- 
’ sided, put the constitutional questions, 
and made the ordaining prayer; and 
Rev. J. Spaulding, gave the charge in 
connection with the Instructions of the 
board of the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society. 

Accompanied by his wife, a daughter 
of the Rev. J. Sessions of Albany, N. 
Y. Mr. Bishop sailed from New York 
in the new ship “ Defiance,” Capt Mc- 
Cerren, for San Francisco on the 25th 
of June. A public acknowledgement 
is due the owners, for their generosity , 
in giving our chaplain a free passage 
to San Francisco. 

Go, speak of Jesus’ dying love, 
Yo messengers of God ; 


Go, bid the wandering sailors prove, 
Redemption through his blood. 


‘“ We shall Remember the Home’ 


The night of the 9th of June was 
thick and tempestuous. The fishing 
Schooner Leonidas, was lying too and 
most of her men stowed away in their 
berths asleep. Whatever may have 
been their dreams, they did not dream 
that a Norwegian Brig was heading di- 
rectly for them and would soon run 
them down. The first intimation to 
some of them was a crash, and the brig’s 
anchor contesting the right to one 
of their berths, and driving him out. 
The next movement was a leap for 
life into the rigging of the brig. It 
was the work of a moment; Capt. 
Turner, and his nine men saving noth- 
ing except what they happened to have 
on. The brig brought them into New 
York. where they were welcomed to 
the Sailor’s Home. After being suita- 
bly provided for here, a free passage, 
through the courtesy of the Stoning- 
ton and Fall River lines of steamers, 
was procured for themto Boston. As 
they were about leaving to return to 
their friends the Mate, with moistened 
eyes, said to one of the Secretaries of 
the American Seamen’s Friend Socie- 
ty, “Sir, we shall remember the 
Home.” 


o-—_—_—_—— 
Sailor Missionary’s Letter. 


Copenhagen, Den. June 7, 1852. 


Dear Sir, L have now the gracious 
privilege to inform you, that it appears 
the Lord has a great and gracious work 
for your unworthy missionary among 
seamen at Copenhagen. I have now 
my time so fully occupied with very 
interesting Jabor for the Lord among 
seamen, that from morning to late in 
the evening I am constantly engaged, 
partly in visiting the vessels, and part- 
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ly in visiting from house to house, 
speaking of him who gave himself in 
death, aransom for sinners. Praise the 
Lord! This is a joyful occupation; 
though of course I meet with opposi- 
tion and trials, and have occasion to 
sorrow for those who slight the offers 
of mercy, or scorn and ridicule the 
gospel of Christ. But sir! this isa 
matter that I am pretty well accustom- 
ed to meet with. But on the whole, 
1 find the Danish seamen to bein a 
manner more civil and well behaving 
than seamen in general of any other 
nation.. The Lord has been pleased 
to give me bowels of compassion for 
them, and a heart I trust, filled with 
love to their souls, and some measure 
of holy zeal for their eternal salvation. 
Already the Lord has been pleased to 
honour my unworthy efforts in awaken- 
ing a few persons, and among those, 
one of the sons of the ocean to inquire 
after eternal life. 

We have as you already know Sir, 
full religious liberty in Denmark. We 
pray and trust, that the Lord will grant 
that it may, be continued, and that the 
spirit and machinations of despotism, 
that goes through the continent of 
Europe, may not be allowed to invade 
Denmark. We trust that the founda- 
tion for liberty, religious and_ political 
is laid so deep in the minds of the brave 
Danes, that it will resist, the workings 
of Russianism and Romanism, This all 
however must go according to the will 
of God. We have great reasons to 
continue to pray earnestly to God. 
We have great reasons to continue to 
pray, earnestly to God, that He would 
mercifully guard the liberty given to us 
in Denmark, and also that He would 
strengthen the poor saints who suffer 
under the yoke of bondage, in many of 
the European countries. I rejoice in 
hearing good news from Sweden in 
regard to great movements for religious 
liberty going on there. Severel relig- 
ious and political papers cry mightily 
for liberty. 

I will now give a view of the oppor- 
tunities and means I now have to ben- 
efitseamen. Not only canI here vis- 
it the vessels and on board, or in the 
boarding houses speak with the -sail- 
ors, (you know this was almost the 
only method I could use in Gotten- 


burg, on account of the law forbid re- 
ligious assemblies ;) but I have now the 
privilege of gathering seamen ina large 
commodious hall, twice on Sunday, 
fore and afternoon to speak to them in 
the name of God of the things that 
concern their eternal welfare. I now 
already am so far come in the Danish 
language, that my friends force me to 
speak twice on Sunday in those assem- 
blies which begin to be very well atten- 
ded. First I came, I could not speak 
so well the language, and that made 
me hesitate in coming forward ‘in a 
large assembly. In my last to you 
sir, you perhaps will recollect that I 
told you of several pious seamen and 
their families who are in the Govern- 
ment service, or the Navy. In com- 
pany with these seamen, who aid mein 
doing good among their seafaring 
brethren, and who rejoice in doing so, 
have I engaged a hall in.a_ suitable lo- 
cality not far from the wharf or slip, 
called Nyhayn, where the greater part 
of the vessels lay. Here not only on 
Sunday do we assemble seamen for to 
unfurl to them the Gospel banner, but 
twice sometime threetimes on week 
evenings; generally on Wednesday 
and Friday evenings. Wednesday 
evening we have lecture, and on Fri- 
day prayer meeting, to both of these 
we invite seamen. Thus you may see 
how wonderful the Lord guides our 
way. I wasreluctant to have Sweden ; 
down cast, though not destroyed, I did 
not know what way to steer. But see, 
here in Copenhagen, the Lord not only 
gives me liberty to labour with un- 
shackled hand, and tongue, but also 
gives me a few faithful and tried chief- 
tian seamen and their converted wives, 
who like their husbands, sympathise for 
seamen to pray for their salvation, to 
stand forward and aid me inthe most 
active manner in the missionary work. 
Praise the Lord oh my soul, and forget 
not all his benefits. 

But sir! besides those seamen there 
are also a few other families willing to 
aid us in paying the rent for the hall, 
(for let me tell you, other christians 
than seamen, interest themselves in the 
seamens spiritual welfare,) but we are 
all poor, none of those who have the 
world, goods have yet come among us. 
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Suffer me to ask, will not the Se men’s 
Friend Society, which has done so 
much, and still does so much for the 
conversion of seamen, aid us in paying 
the rent for this Hall, that can hold 
about 300 or more, and where ssamen 
and their families can save the privi- 
lege of listening to the unsearchable 
riches of Christ? Sure the answer 
can not be but favorable, esp2cially, 
when we consider how important it is 
here as well as every where, to call sin- 
ners to repentance. I know the hon- 
oured Society will not think it too 
much, if I ask for 50 dollars for such 
a purpose yearly. : 

Praise the Lord! I seek his blessing 
on the Societies efforts abundantly. 
This gives me great joy. [ am, Rev. 
Sir! Your's humbly and in the Gospel 
of peace. 

Freperick O. NEson. 
o- 
A Whaleman’s Experience. 
Sabbath. 

“ After a discouraging season in the 
Arctic sea, the first tempting sight of 
sperm whales was on a clear, smooth 
Sabbath. The Captain, firm to his 
first duty, worshipped Godall day. On 
Monday the whales were still in sight. 
They lowered five boats, and each boat 
before night brought a whale to the 
ship. Thus did God bless those who 
honored Him.” 


The 


[For the Sailor’s Magazine.] 
A Memorable Cruise. 


The U.S. ship Independence, bear- 
ing the broad pennant of Commodore 
Charles W. Morgan, sailed from Nor- 
folk, on a cruise to the Mediterranean, 
July 26, 1849, and arrived in New 
York, June 25th, 1852; making an 
absence of nearly three years. Of the 
ports she visited, of the reception of 
distinguished strangers at various 
places, and of the various incidents sad 
and joyous of the cruise it is not my 
intention to speak. I may say in gen- 
eral however, that 26 of her men died 
during her absence, and were buried 
inthe Sailor’s cemetery after the usual 
forms on board a man of war. 

Let me speak rather of some of the 
religious and moral aspects which ren- 
der this cruise memorable. 


About the time of entering the gate 
of the Mediterranean, the Boatswain, 
seeing a man one day attentively study- 
ing his Bible, proposed the establish- 
ment of a Bible class, for a better un- 
derstanding of God’s word. ‘The pro- 
position met a cordial response, and a 
number of the men were soon as heart- 
ily engaged in searching the Scriptures 
as they ever pulled at a rope, or heay- 
ed at a windlass. ‘Ihe effect was soon 
manifest ina general serious thought- 
fulness throughout the ship. Then 
followed a prayer meeting which was 
continued every evening for nearly two 
years till the close of the cruise.’ Some 
of those meetings in the store room 
will never be forgotten. ‘There were 
a few who had long known the way 
of life, and walked therein; some who 
had but just entered it,and many more 
inquiring for it. The joys of the par- 
doned and the sorrows of the penitent 
were commingled, while atternate songs 
and supplications ascended to God. 
The chaplain of the ship performed 
his duty with much fidelity, while the 
Captain and his officers, both by their 
presence at religious services, and by 
various facilities, rendered all suitable 
encouragement for the spiritual im- 
provement of the men. One who 
found peace in believing in Jesus in 
that ship thinks that perhaps he may 
find in heaven scenes equal in delight- 
ful interest to some enjoyed in that 
store-room. 

How many there passed from death 
unto life it is not for us to say, or even 
know here: that revelation will be 
made hereafter. One thing is certain, 
viz: that when the Lord makes up 
his jewels there will be found many 
that have been gathered from the sea. 

When the arrival of the Indepen- 
dence, in the port of New York, was 
announced, the unprincipled and the 
vile gathered from all quarters for 
plunder. There were the rum sellers 
with their runners, and the sharpers 
from Philadelphia and Baltimore; and 
the same ignobile vuleus from Boston. 
Besides New York turned out an army 
not mean in number, but ineffably 
mean in character to aid in plucking 
these sailors. Sixty of them at once 
found refuge and protection in the sail- 
ors Home; and six more who had been 
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decoyed into other houses, on discoy- 
ering their character, also fled to the 
Home, leaving like Joseph their gar- 
ments behind. 

All these without exception saved 
their money. Their general conduct at 
the Home was such as to do honor to 
any boarding house, and to any class of 
men. 

How their shipmates fared may be 
learned in part from the following spe- 
cimen announced in a morning paper:— 

Rospine a Saror.—Officers Mc- 
Garry aud Dougherty, 2nd _police, ar- 
rested two fellows yesterday on a 
charge of robbery of @ sailor nam- 
ed William Longfare. The state- 
ment Of the latter is that he was induc- 
ed to enter a drinking place in York 
street, when he was shown into a back 
room, After drinking some time, he 
was thrown upon the floor and held 
by one of the parties, while the other 
proceeded to search his pockets, but 
finding nothing, pulled off his boots and 
took from between the lining $214 in 
gold pieces, and decamped, leaving 
him almost suffocated with the gagging 
he had been subjected to. The accus- 
ed were remanded for exmaination by 
Justice King. 

Our indignation has alternately boil- 
ed and burned for years over the plun- 
der of the newly arrived men of war 
from the sea. We have alternately 
blamed the men for drinking, and the 
Government too for putting the poison 
to their lips. Most ardently do we 
hope that the days of our indignation 
and censure will soon come to an end. 
The signs of the times are certainly 
propitious for such a result. The 
means employed for benefitting sea- 
men are multiplying ; and God is sign- 
ally attending them with his blessing. 

When the Independence was weigh- 
ing anchor in the Mediterranean for 
home, the following beautiful song, 
written by one of her officers, was 
heartily sung by the men as an adieu 
to Italy. Our readers will join us in 
thanks for a copy furnished for the 
Sailor’s Magazine. 


Up Anchor for Home, Boys ! 


Up Anchor for Home Boys, our cruise is com- 
plete. i ’ 

The billows are dancing our good ship to greet ; 

Far away, far away, o’er the ocean's blue breast 

Smiles a haven Of bliss in the Jand of the West. 


‘There are pleasures abroad Boys, but none to 


compare 

With the glad shout of welcome awaiting us 
there: 

There 8 beauties abroad Boys, fur ages con— 
est, 


But more beautiful far is the land of the West. 
Then up anchor for home, Boys, we must not de- 


uy, 
For the breeze freshens fust that will bear us 
awa 


; 

Spread onr suils to the wind, let our flag be un- 
furled, 

It’s the banner of freedom all over the world. 

Adieu to [alia ! her mountains and plains, 

To her kings and her sceptres, her captives and 
chains; 


Her children lie prostrate by tyrants opnrest, 
But liberty dwells in the ‘and of the West. 
In the land of our Fathers our own h:ppy home, 
Where our hearts cliug the closer, the farther 
we roam ; 
Inu the depth of whose shadows the sun sinks to 
Test, 


As he lingering smiles on the land of the West. 
Then up unchor fur Home, Boys, we must not de- 


ay, 

Forthe breeze freshens fast that will bear us 
away ; 

Spread our sails to the wind let our flag be un- 
furled, 


It's the banner of freedom, the hope of the world 
A ete ee 


Annual Meeting of the British 
and Foreign Sailors Society. 


May 4, 1852. 


The Rev. W. Blood, M A, Incum- 
bent of Temple Grafton, Warwick- 
shire, (one of the survivors from the 
wreck of the Amazon,) remarked as 
follows :—Mr. Chairman, ladies, and 
gentlemen, I stand before you a monu- 
ment of the divine mercy. (Hear, 
bear.) You are all aware from the 
announcement of your respected 
Chairman, that I had been on board 
that once noble and splendid ship, the 
Amazon, that ploughed the mighty 
deep, and urged forward her crew and 
passengers to far distent lands. But 
she was stopped in ler march while 
battling with the billows, and while 
urging her way against the tempest 
and the storm. Having met a few 
months since with an accident by 
which my leg was broken; and hay- 
ing bad a violent attack of pleurisy by 
which my life was in danger, and hay- 
ing been snatched, as by the hand of 
God, from death when in Paris, J was 
resolved to go to the West Indies, 
those sunny islands of the far off west, 
where I had been laboring as a mis- 
sionary for years, and where I have 
many dear friends, that I might there 
inhale the mild atmosphere during 
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winter, and thus invigorate the lungs 
that had been diseased. Therefore it 
was that I went on board the Amazon. 
On the first night when that mighty 
ship was ploughing her way through 
the billows—I make this observation 
in order to illustrate the superinten- 
dence of onr God and Father ; in order 
to show that the Scripture is true 
when it says “that He is nota God 
afar off but a God at hand; that He is 
about our path and about our couch ;” 
that the God of heaven is as intimately 
present with his servants on the mighty 
ocean as with the angels around the 
throne of glory, On the first night, I 
retired about eleven o'clock to the cab- 
in, and when I stood within the cabin 
seeing every thing so comfortable and 
inviting me to rest, I removed my 
clothes as I would upon land and 
went to bed between the sheets. I 
make this particular remark, as I have 
said, to illustrate the goodness and su- 
paantendence of our Heavenly Father. 
res, O God, it is to glorify thy name 
that I speak now, not to satisfy mere 
idle curiosity. I retired to rest as I 
would upon land, but, oh! how re- 
markable! why did I not do so on the 
second night, the night of the wonder- 
ful catastrophe? Ihad no feeling of 
danger, no premonition to warn me. In- 
stead of going to bed late about eleven 
or twelve o’clock—if I had done so I 
should have been suffocated or burned 
to death in my bed,—I retired about 
eight o'clock, a very unusual circum- 
stance with me. When I went to my 
cabin, instead of going to bed as on 
the previous night, and removing my 
clothes, I merely took off my cap, and 
without even removing my boots from 
my feet, I laid down upon the outside 
of my bed, upon the counterpane. I 
laid my watch beneath my pillow, 
and then laid down at that early hour, 
and fell into asound sleep. I slept on 
until about twelve o'clock, when I 
awoke, but not from any alarm; I 
heard no noise, no bell ereeted my 
ear, and I lay awake upon the pillow, 
striving to goto sleep. I turned round 
and closed my eyes, but still I could 
not goto sleep, and I thought “well, 
as I cannot sleep now, and my mind is 
So vivid, and my powers so refreshen- 
ed by sleep, I had best go and walk 
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upon the deck and inhale the fresh air,’ 
for I knew not the hour. As I lay 
upon my bed I was surprised by the 
stillness that seemed to prevail through- 
out the ship. Then opening the cabin 
window, and looking into the saloon, 
T saw a glimmering light; 1 heard no 
noise; all was silent and serene. I 
was surprised, butI thought perhaps 
they had stopped the engine, as upon 
the previous night; then I thought I 
would rise and promenade the deck. I 
did so, slowly and deliberately, and lit- 
tle did I think then of what was mee, | 
place upon tne deck of that ship. 
took my cap, having left my watch be- 
neath my pillow, and walked out from 
my cabin; and as I walked slowly 
along the saloon, which was about the 
length of this building, but not quite 
so wide, the cabins “being ranged on 
either side, for the first time I heard 
the Steward’s voice crying in the dis- 
tance, “the ship’s on fire, fire! fire! 
the ship’s on fire!’ Then I walked 
forward, and as I advanced towards the 
glass doors that separated the saloon 
from the fore part of the ship oh the 
sight I saw there! how horrible! how 
dreadful! the blazing fire filling the 
whole front part of the ship between 
the deck and the ceiling ; I quickened 
my pace and got up the stairs, and 
having sifaticdd some distance, I drew 
back fromm the blazing fire, and stood 
upon the deck. The blaze was then 
approaching the stern of the vessel, 
whilst the ship was urging her way on- 
wards, still in madness and fury against 
the wind and billow and flame. _I stood 
and gazed for a moment at the blazing 
fire, ascending high into the heavens 
and spreading over the whole ship. 
The wind was carrying the flame to- 
wards me, and nothing appeared to 
meet me but death by burning. ‘Thus 
impelled, I walked across the deck and 
looked over the bulwarks down upon 
the water beneath me; andthe height 
from the place where I stood to the 
water below, was about the height of 
this ceiling. AsT looked down I saw 
a boat swinging by two ropes, full of 
people. I then clambered over the 
bulwarks, and held by a rope for the 
purpose of throwing myself into the 
boat. It was some distance below me, 
and my leg at the same time was giv- 
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ing me much pair. I stopped for a 
moment, and I said, “as soon as the 
boat swings back, then I will drop ;” 
and as the boat was swinging back, I 
was about to let go my grasp, when at 
that very instant the rope by which the 
boat was suspended broke, and all my 
fellow creatures who were in it were 
thrown out. I saw them struggling 
with death in the darksome billows, by 
the glare which the flames cast around 
them. Still I held fast my hold. I 
did not descend, but I felt a momentary 


regret that I had not flung myself $ 


down, that I might have perished with 
them amidst the waters, rather than 
return to the blazing ship to endure the 
agonies of death by burning. Bnt O 
God! Thou wert there! Thou wert 
there! [The Rev. gentlemen here 
burst into tears, and nota few amongst 
the andience wept with him]. Thine 
eye was upon thy feeble servant, and 
thy voice which saidst once upon the 
Lake of Gennesaret to the stormy 
wind and the raging billows, “ peace, 
be stili, and there was a great calm.” 
O, yes; that voice was there. I as- 
cended from the bulwarks and stood 
upon the deck, and once more gazed 
on the wide universal blaze coming 
towards me. I saw at that momenta 
boat swung up by the tackle, by the 
side of the bulwarks, and I climbed in- 
to it, when I found that it was fastened 
to the cranes beneath. One of the 
men was in the boat also; and as he 
could not detach it from the cranes, he 
slipped out, and I was about to follow; 
but I was detained because of the lame- 
ness of my leg. Then,—mark the 
providence of God! He did something 
with the boat which caused it to cap- 
size, with the keel upwards, the - oars 
being flung out into the waters. My 
head was downwards. 1 drew in my 
breath to descend into the mighty wa- 
ters as if I felt the sensation of drown- 
ing ; but ina short time the boat right- 
ed, and J stood as firmly as I do now. 
“OQ, God!” I said, “how is it that I 
have not been flung out?” The boat 
was then lowered, and it fell from the 
cranes; and as it fell, one of those 
crooked cranes stove in and rent off 
some of the boards. The boat having 
been Jet down by the ropes, aman who 
was in it, and who understood the 


tackling, got to one end at the back o 

the stern, and cried to the man in 
the front to hold his rope, becanse if 
the front rope gave way the boat would 
have turned round, all would have been 
thrown out. He understood the tackle, 
and he said “hold firm that rope, do 
not let it go.” He then cried fora 
knife. He-got one, and cut the rope 
at the stern, and then said to the man 
in the front; “let go.” The man did 
so; and then the boat floated like a 
bird upon the swelling billows, while 
the ship, all in flames, was rushing 
forward against the tempest. We 
then found the boat filling with water 
on account of a hole in the bottom of 
it, and several persons had got in while 
the boat was swinging—twelve besides 
myself. Seeing that we were in dan- 
ger of sinking, one of the men cried 
out, “ give me some clothes to stop the 
hole.” I gave my cap, and others gave 
other portions of their clothing, and 
the hole was stopped. Then we had 
no oars nor helm. We were all low 
in the boat, trying to maintain cur po- 
sition, because we were tossing about 
among the waves and the swelling bil- 
lows, the water ever and anon dashing 
over us, so that we were completely 
saturated. However, we gazed upon 
the blazing, ship as she urged herself 
forward, the engines still working; no 
one, of course, was with the engines; 
and the paddles were revolving by the 
power of the steam. 

When the vessel got sbout a mile 
from us she stopped; and there we 
gazed upon her in one universal blaze 
from stem to stern, and sending up 
fires to heavenabove. Several persons 
had been seen on the deck of that ves- 
sel, in the midst of the flames, by some 
of my companions before they left the 
ship. One man was seen with an im- 
mense blister on his skin, which broke, 
and which was flung around him by 


‘the power of the air; and ina short 


time he fell and was burned to death. 
Lieutenant Brady, likewise, was seen 
all in flames. No one could have liv- 
ed more than five minntes after the 
time we had left the vessel. About 
five o’clock in the morning, the vessel 
having been about five hours in one 
blaze, the magazine of gunpowder 
caught fire, a mighty explosion took 
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place immense beams of timber were 
thrown up, which scattered around 
them myriads of sparks, In a short 
time they descended, and shot beneath 
the billows, and then in a moment the 
blazing fire was extinguished, as you 
would extinguish a candle, and all was 
universal darkness. There we were 
in that frail boat, the billows dashing 
over us; and oh, the cold I felt that 
night! I turned my back round to the 
back of a poor man, who had his _fin- 
gers chopped off in descending from 
the ship. I turned to him, as the chill 
of death seemed to come over me, to 
keep in the vital heat. But mark 
again the providence of God! When 
the morning dawned, the storm died 
away, and lo, there was a great calm. 
The sun in all its glory burst forth, 
and poured out its light and splendour 
over the wide waters. We looked 
around in vain for a sail, but there was 
not one to be seen. About twelve 
o’clock we drifted éver the spot where 
tbe vessel went down, and we found 
ourselves amidst wrecks, and timbers, 
and boxes, and spars floating about 
among the billows. We saw one 
large box close to our boat; andit was 
proposed to drag it up, as we thougnt 
it might contain food or clothes. We 
did so; but it contained nothing but 
shoes. Each of those in the boat took 
out some shoes, and then the box was 
thrown back. because it was an incum- 
brance in a frail boat like ours. We 
then had no hope but in God. I saw 
that my companions were rude and 
rough sailors, and I would not venture 
to talk of prayer to them, lest they 
should repel the word; but I said, 
“Let us offer up thanksgiving to God 
for our deliverance from the blazing 
ship,” when, awful to relate, one of the 
number cried out, “Oh, we want no 
religion here!” The poor ungodly 
man! But I have hopes of him still. 
We know that even John Bunyan was 
a profligate. Nothing, then, is impos- 
sible to the power of the gospel. If 
John Newton had been a slave in Af- 
rica—a slave to his passions, having 
led a debauched and ungodly life, and 
afterwards became a monument of the 
divine merey, is anything impossible 
to God? The same grace that affect- 
ed their natures can change the heart 
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of that poor man; and you, my dear 
friends, who are the sons and daught- 
ers of God Almighty, and who feel the 
power of the gospel, should send up 
your prayers that the Holy Spimt 
would follow that man, and make him 
an eminent pillar in the church of 
Christ. Then we were tossed about 
upon the billow without drop of fresh 
water. About one o’clock a sail-ap- 
peared upon the horizon; the shout 
was made, “a sail! a sail!” but as our 
eyes were fixed upon the God of hope, 
in a short time it disappeared ; the ves- 
sel passed away in the distance, and 
we sawhernomore. Then I thought, 
“ What will become of us? We may 
be here for weeks, and be starved to 
death.” I remembered when I was in 
Paris that I remained three weeks 
without food, and I thought I could 
again fast so long. But I said, “ the 
time may come when they will cast 
lots who shall die first, to become the 
food of the others.” While I was 
thinking of these things, another cry 
was made, “a sail! a sail!” We said, 
“ perhaps she, too, may cast away, and 
then we may be Jost; astorm may arise, 
or we may starve to death.” We then 
tore up some boards and fastened them 
together, and having made a kind of flag 
with the different articles of apparel, a 
signal of distress was hoisted. We 
paddled over the swelling billows as 
well as we could, but we were miles 
distant from the ship. Having toiled 
for hours, we saw the sun about to set, 
and darkness was approaching, I cried 
to my fellow-sufferers, “ Keep paddling 
stlll, and perhaps we may be picked up.” 
We did so, and then the shout was 
made, “Oh, she sees us! she sees us! 
she tacks about.” We were taken on 
board drenched as we were. The 
captain, who was a godly man, receiv- 
ed us with pleasure and delight. He 
gave us clothes to cover us, and what- 
ever refreshment he could bestow. 
There we were in the Dutch galliot. 
But the best part of my narrative is 
this—the best part is this, and it ought 
to gladden the heart of every Christian: 
I see the word “ Bethel” there at the 
end of this room; this is Bethel on 
land, the house of God ; but, ob, my be- 
loved friends, we had our Bethel on 
board that ship, The cabin was so low 
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that no one could stand upright in it; 
but we crowded together into it, and it 
was consecrated as a Bethel to God's 
service—a floating church upon the 
mighty oceau. One of the men on 
board had been a Roman Catholic—I 
say had been, because I trust he is 
now a christian: he bécame, as some 
would call him, the deacon, or elder, 
or churchwarden; and Lieutenant 
Grylls became another; my hands 
were upheld by these two men; they 
had been passengers on board the Am- 
azon. JI proposed to them to have 
prayer, and it was responded to by the 
Roman Catholic, who said, “yes, it is 
a custom that is better in the obser- 
vance thanin the breach,” my heart 
danced with joy when I got him to ac- 
quiesce. Lieutenant Grylls also ac- 
ceded to my request, and by their co- 
operation, every day we offered up 
prayer twice to God in the name of 
Jesus Christ, and the voice of our music 
as we sang the sweet songs of Zion, 
mingled with the voice of nature in 
the whistling wind and the murmuring 
storm. The God of nature heard our 
thanksgiving and our prayers. The 
God who rules every where, “ amid the 
armies of heaven and the inhabitants of 
the earth” poured down His Holy Spir- 
it, whilst I, with feeble lips and stam- 
mering tongue, directed my little flock 
tothe Lord Jesus Christ ; “ the Lamb of 
God who taketh away the sins of the 
world ;” and I trust that by the blood 
of Christ, the hearts of some were 
washed from sin, and that by the Holy 
Ghost the souls of some rejoiced. On! 
that I could ever preach as I preached 
then. While striving to lead my little 
congregation to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and to teach them the complete effica. 
cy of His blood and the power of His 
redemption, the Holy Spirit seemed to 
be poured forth upon us, and my heart 
being touched with Divine love and 
with grateful feelings to God, tears of 

ratiiude often stopped my utterance. 
Tiistened to the sympathy of my fellow- 
worshippers; 1 heard their sobs and 
cries; I saw them shed tears, and tears 
1 trust of penitence and thanksgiving 
to God. Furrows were made upon 
their black faces,—black because the 
cabin in which we assembled was often 
filled with smoke, and it had been our 
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bed-chamber from the beginning; and 
not having water to wash our faces 
we were covered with smoke and 
smuts. I say, I saw the furrows where 
tears had been trickling down their 
cheeks, evidencing that they had heard 
with “meekness the engrafted word 
which was able to save their souls.” 
But I must conclude by saying that 
we arrived at Plymouth where we 
were met by men perhaps who had 
never sheda tear before. One of them 
grasped me by the hand saying; “O, 
how can I help it? You are as those 
risen from the dead.” Before my 
little flock left Plymouth, the second 
day we arrived there they were clad 
in new clothes, and one day when go- 
ing along the street, I saw a crowd 
coming towards me; it was my little 
tlock, they were carrying their bundles 
with them, and their faces were wash- 
ed so clean that I scarcely knew them. 
I had no notice of their coming, and as 
they came towards me I shook hands 
with them, and my heart was filled with 
joy to meet them once more, I then 
conducted them into the house of a 
medical friend, whose name you may 
have heard; this gentlemen sheltered 
me and covered me with his own 
clothes; that beloved christian, that 
man of God, is now no more, for he is 
in the regions of glory; God having 
taken him away while I was in the 
house, and he has given to him a bet- 
ter house, “a house not made with 
hands eternal in the heavens,” and 
clothed him with better robes, better 
garments than those which he gave 
to cover a minister of the gospel. I 
brought my fellow-sufferers into his 
house and introduced them to him, and 
we there knelt down in prayer, afid of- 
fered up our thanksgiving to the God 
of heaven for our merciful deliverance, 
Now my beloved friends, are there any 
here who in coming forward to help the 
work of God and seeking the salvation 
of s-uls, have neglected their own 
souls? [hope there is not one person 
here who has not fled for refuge to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and himself or her- 
self laid hold of the hope set before 
them in the gospel. When we were 
onboard that blazing ship, when the 
flame was ascending to heaven’s height, 
there was a cry, “to the life boat! to 
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the life boat!” and every man rushed 
to the life boat; every hand was laid 
upon it; they stopped not a moment; 
they lingered not an jnstant; but they 
rushed to the life boat —O Jesus, Thou 
art the life boat of the soul! and you 
my beloved'hearers, I beg of yon, if 
-you have not fled to Christ, flee from 
the flames of hell to the life boat; to 
the life boat, and to Jesus,—Oh yes, to 
Jesus the life boat, the refuge for the 
soul, the shelter from the storm, and 
then your souls will be made happy in 
the love of Christ, and when you go 
beyond this world into the eternal, you 
will be received upon the shores of 
glory, where no storms will ever come, 
where billows will not flow. 

The Rev. W. Legg, B.A., of Read- 
ing: said, Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
came forty miles this afternoon to se- 
cond the motion for the acceptance of 
this interesting report. But I very 
heartily gave place to our dear brother 
whom God has set forth in our midst 
as a monument of his mercy in sparing 
him in the midst of two destroying ele- 
ments, and sending him here to pro- 
claim his wonders in the deep. The 
gentleman who preceded you, sir, in 
the chair, mentioned that it was not to 
be expected that either. the government, 
the Church of England, or any other 
church whatever, should appoint a 
chaplain to every ship. I believe it is 
not to be expected, and I believe it is 
not to be desired. I should question 
very much if they were the best ar- 
rangements for seamen. I think we 
shall do our duty best by endeavouring 
that every ship should at least have 
one pious man on board, (Hear, hear,) 
so that it shall be impossible to man any 
ship,in the British commercial marine 
without having at least one converted 
man on board. In that case, I should 
think we would find an adaptation and 
a tact in converted scamen far more 
appropriate for the duties on ship-board 
than any clergyman produced at Cam- 
bridge, and certainly any one produced 
of late at Oxford. (Hear, hear.) I feel 
that the Christian seaman, with his 
heart glowing with love to Christ, is 
the best chaplain in the steerage that 
can be found. (Hear, hear.) An in- 
stance occurred, just a fortnight to- 
aorrow, when our esteemed secretary, 
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and our dear friend Mr. Lonsdale were 
down at Reading—a member of my 
congregation that very afternoon went 
into a third class carriage at Slough: 
there were in the carriage six young 
British seamen, a midshipman having 
them in charge, taking them to join a 
vessel in one of the southern ports. 
There was also in the carriage an old 
seaman, apparently between seventy 
and eighty. The young men thought 
they would have some fun with their 
old companion, and began to joke with 
him, and asked him who had been his 
captain? He told them he had sailed 
under such and such a Captain, but 
now he had another captain; “my 
captain, now,” he said, “is Jesus 
Christ.” (Cheers.) “And his sail- 
ors,” he said, “ never skulk; his ship 
never founders, and his magazine never 
blows up.” (Cheers.) _Then said the 
rest of the sailors, “Will you give us 
a song?” “Qh! yes,” he said, “ cer- 
tainly.” So he began one of the long 
songs prepared for seamen, which ends 
with the chorus— 


“ Jesus died on Mount Calvary ! 
Hallelujah |” 


He sang two or three verses, The 
young folks said, “ Have done, Jack; 
we've had enough of your singing,” 
“ No,” said the old man, “you made 
me sing for your pleasure ; now I shall 
make you listen for mine.” (Laughter.) 
He went on singing, and when in the 
midst of the hymn one of the sailors 
became a little affected, and began to 
join in the chorus ; for notwithstanding 
all that the noble defender of the sail- 
or has said, they do join in the Baccha- 
nalian song. He started-with “Jesus 
died on Mount Calvary.” The old 
man very gravely said—* Remember 
what you are singing; this is a song 
which must be sung with the spirit and 
with the understanding ; you must not 
sing this as you do a light thing.” 
And he kept on all the way from 
Slough to Reading singing hymns to 
their hearts’ content, and beyond, for 
he was not to be put down, when his 
heart had started in the good work. 
He said, “I am going to a place at 
Plymouth,” (or wherever he was go- 
ing,) “where I hope to meet 200 sail- 
ors this evening.” I think, sir, ‘we 
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should look to the sailors, and get 
them converted, and then set them to 
convert others ; they would, from their 
knowledge of the feelings and. habits 
of sailors; do better than any minister. 

This resolution speaks of catas- 
trophes at sea. I am not sorry that 
storms occur; they are necessary, of 
course, or God would not permit them 
to happen. They do great good in the 
physical world; and they have done 
great good in the moral world also. 
Why, if it had not been for a storm at 
sea, we should not have had one of the 
most beautiful chapters in the Bible, 
and some of the most cheering and 
touching sentiments in the whole Word 
of God; for it was in the midst ofa 
hurricane that these words were spo- 
ken by a man of God amidst two hun- 
dred, three score and sixteen souls— 
“ Sirs, be of good cheer, for I believe 
in God, that it shall be even ashe hath 
told me.” Every thing seemed to defer 
Jehovah’s truth; but neither rocks, 
nor guicksands, nor winds, nor waves 
could induce that holy man to make a 
shipwreck of his faith, and I look at 
one pious man on board a ship as the 
best investment that Lloyd’s could 
make. (Cheers.) They might assure 
his life for the benefit of his wife and 
children fora very handsome sum. if 
they could but secure him. Consider 
what the piety of that one man of God 
imparted in the way of comfort to him- 
self and others. He was but a com- 
mon prisoner, and he was not a seaman; 
and yet he actually seemed to take up- 
on him the management of the ship. 
He came forward and said to them, 
“Sirs, ye have fasted fourteen days, 
and have taken nothing; take some 
meat, for this is for your health.” There 
were men there who had braved death 
in its most fearful forms, but who 
stood with pale faces and trembling 
limbs as the billows were dashing over 
their vessel, thinking that at any mo- 
ment a plank might start, and the next 
wave might wash them into the deep; 
and that one man, in the strength of 
his faith and piety, says—* Be of good 
cheer, for there shall not a hair of your 
heads perish.” (Cheers.) But he did 
not sayy“ Let us set down and fold our 
hands, for God has decreed our deliv- 
erance ;” he tells them they must use 
their hands in undergirding the ship— 


that they must take some meat to sus- 
tain them in their efforts—that they 
must cast the goods out of the ship, 
hoist the mainsail and make for the 
shore. Everything was done which 
would have been done ifthey had not 
heard that they would be saved from 
ultimate danger. It may be said that 
the shipmaster did not believe Paul and 
saved the ship himself; but we have 
the inspired assertion, that when the 
mariners were escaping, Paul said, 
“Except these abide in the ship ye 
cannot be saved.” (Cheers.) ‘Weare 
indebted to the life of the Apostle, who 
preached the gospel to our own land, 
for halfof his epistles that were written 
after that fearful voyage in which he 
passed through such hardships.: ‘Fhere- 
fore, I say, not merely bankers, mer- 
chants, and manufacturers are indebt- 
ed to seamen, but every Christian is 
indebted to them, for unless they had 
remained in the ship our great Apos- 
tle with the rest must have perished in 
the boiling surge. It was their instru- 
mentality that saved him, and we have 
now to repay them with grateful love 
and endeavours for their welfare and ~ 
happiness. 
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»,sonn. . H.. ELurtons, 

Brooklyn, N. Y¥,, 3 00 
» <A Friend, : 5 00 
», res. Church, Sag Har- 

bor, N. Y., s» 80 25 
» Monthly Concert in 

Main Street Cong’l 

Soc’y, Peoria, Il. 6 00 
» Cong’l Ch. and Soe’ y 

Holden, Mss. 15 28 
»  Cong’l Ch. and Soc’ y, 

Cohasset, Mss. Hyp (043 
» Evan. Ch. and Cong’n, 

Marlboro, Mss. 15 36 
SETS gis Millbury, 

Mss. 9 56 
Poin: i Mitbory, Mas. 10 32 
2 Gilsum, N. H., by W. 

Samson, @, 2.00 

$1,767 84 


Sailor’ s Home,.New York. 


Ladies’ 8S 


S. F. Sov’y, Exeter, N. Y.,10 


shirts, 4 sheets, 22 pillow cases. 
Mrs. Gardiner, Sag Harbor, L. I, 1 


copy of her poems, 


